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THE  RESUMPTIVE  USE  OF  SA  IN  SWEDISH 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 

The  University  of  Nebraska 

IN  THIS  study  we  shall  deal  with  the  use  of  sd  with  which  the 
reader  is  familiar  from  sentences  such  as  Otn  del  regnar,  sd 
stannar  jag  hetnma.  Our  investigation  will  be  confined  to  occur¬ 
rences  in  books,  mainly  belletristic  works. 

The  use  of  unstressed  sd^  in  which  it  refers*  back  to  an  expres¬ 
sion  which  opens  the  sentence®  we  shall  call  its  resumptive^  use. 

*  Si  in  the  use  we  are  about  to  discuss  is  no  doubt  often  thought  of  as  being 
unqualifiedly  pleonastic.  But  Sund6n  (see  the  citation  from  him  in  Part  III) 
ascribes  to  it  a  function,  saying  that  it  “tjcinar  att  starkare  framh&lla  samman- 
hanget  mellan  for-  och  eftersatsen.”  .\nd  Louise  von  Hofsten,  in  the  article 
“Nigra  stildrag  hos  Selma  Lagerlof  med  utgingspunkt  frin  Charlotte  L&wen- 
skold,"  Nysvenska  studier,  Vol.  XV  (1935),  well  characterizes  (p.  162)  this  use  of 
si  (she  has  in  mind  only  its  employment  after  subordinate  clauses) :  “  .  .  .  ‘si’ 
inskjuts  for  att  nirmare  sammanfora  meningens  satser  .  .  .  ‘Si’  liksom  sam- 
manfattar,  upprepar  och  aktualiserar  vad  som  sagts  i  foregiende  sats.”  See, 
further,  footnote  65.  Some  writers  who  otherwise  use  si  sparingly  or  almost  not 
at  all  consider  it  to  have  definite  value  as  a  marker  to  indicate  the  beginning  of 
the  principal  clause  when  this  is  preceded  by  a  long  and  sometimes  involved 
expression;  or  the  beginning  of  one  that  stands  at  a  distance  from  the  end  of  the 
clause  to  which  it  refers,  being  separated  from  this  by  one  or  more  dependent 
clauses,  not  infrequently  of  considerable  length  and  intricacy.  In  the  following 
presentation  there  shall  be  pointed  out  certain  circumstances  under  which  re¬ 
sumptive  si  has  other  functions. 

*  In  this  use,  fd  is  in  reality  pronominal,  or,  rather,  “pro-adverbial.” 

’  Or  which  precedes  the  subject  and  verb  of  an  att-clause;  see  category  B, 
below.  The  word  “sentence”  includes  co-ordinate  clauses,  as  in :  Dtf  stir  vdl  hos 
stadens  pigor,  du,fdr  ndr  du  tigger,  si  blir  det  alltid  gobitar. 

*  The  term  “resumptive”  was  suggested  from  the  use  of  the  word  “resumed” 
by  Calvin  Thomas  in  A  Practical  German  Grammar*  (New  York,  1937),  §200, 
2:  “The  adverbial  force  of  a  preceding  clause  is  often  resumed  by  means  of  an 
adverb,  usually  so,  placed  just  before  the  main  verb. ...” 
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I 

There  shall  be  presented  now  a  detailed  account  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  sd  is  thus  employed.  With  certain  reserva¬ 
tions  that  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  resump¬ 
tive  sd  can  equally  well  be  omitted,  this  without  change  in  the 
order  of  the  words  that  follow — verb + subject — and  without  any 
alteration  in  the  phrasing;  let  this  be  borne  in  mind  throughout 
the  reading. 

(A)  Resumptive  sd  may  stand  directly  before  the  verb®  of  a 
principal  clause  when  this  is  preceded  by  an  adverbial  expres¬ 
sion.  When  so  employed  sd  is  not  to  be  translated  into  English. 

(1)  The  verb  of  the  principal  clause  is  preceded  by  an  ad¬ 
verbial  clause*  which  is: 

(a)  A  conditional  clause  having  the  verb  in  the  initial  posi¬ 
tion.  Blirjag  nu  inte  bjuden,  sd  dr  jag  ofentligen  skymfad. 

(b)  A  clause  introduced  by  one  of  numerous  conjunctions  or 
group  conjunctions.  Om  reklionen  dr  ett  substantiv  och  preposi- 
tionen  shall  ha  vikt,  sd  bit  bdda  tryckstarka.  Som  om  vi  ville  giva 

‘  After  a  subordinate  clause,  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases  may  precede  the 
verb  of  the  principal  clause.  Och  vad  kriget  betrUffade,  nog  skrevos  pojkarna  tti.  . .  . 
Before  some  of  these,  si  may  be  employed,  in  which  event  it  does  not  stand 
directly  before  the  verb.  Och  blevo  inga  andra  vdxter  virdade  dar,  sd  nog  var  Ingrid 
den,  som  skotte  sina  dromrosor.  Men  hur  mdnga  de  in  voro  och  blevo,  si  inte  hjdlpte 
de  Patron  Lack.  .  .  Note  also:  Ndr  de  voro  inkomna  pi  kammarn,  si,  utan  att 
saga  nigot,  tog  han  och  slog  armarna  om  mormor  . .  .  (Selma  Lagerlof).  But  re¬ 
sumptive  si  cannot  be  used  in  the  sentences:  Ndr  jag  var  som  mest  lycklig  it  dig 
och  barnen  .  .  .  aUtid  har  jag  vetat.  .  .  .  Vartjag  kommer,  alltid  finns  del  nigot  for 
mdnniskor  att  leva  av.  In  these,  alltid  has  a  resuming  force  comparable  to  that 
of  di  (see  Part  II).  Nor  can  si  be  employed  in  sentences  of  the  type:  Hur  ryslig 
..  .an  Stina  var,  i  detta  hade  hon  rdtt. 

The  presence  of  an  adverb  meaning  “perhaps”  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
clause  is  responsible  for  the  placing  of  the  subject  before  the  verb  in:  “Om  du 
har  Idrt  dig  nigot  av  oss,  Tummetott,  kanske  du  inte  tycker,  att  mdnniskorna 
bora  vara  ensamma  pijorden,”  sadeforargisen  hbgtidligt.  See  the  article  “Swedish 
Words  Meaning  ‘Perhaps’,”  Scandinavian  Studies,  Vol.  16  (1941),  pp.  264-269. 

•  Si  cannot  be  employed  after  all  kinds  of  adverbial  clauses,  but  I  am  not  at 
the  present  time  able  to  give  an  account  of  when  it  cannot  be  so  used.  I  shall  here 
limit  myself  to  stating  that  I  have  only  once  encountered  it  after  kn  adverbial 
clause  referring  to  place:  Ddr  det  inte  finns  nigra  band  att  slita,  si  lossnar  det  av 
sig  sjdlv  (Strindberg).  But  after  indefinite  clauses  referring  to  place,  si  is  freely 
employed  (see  examples.  A,  1,  d). 
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lille-brors  sjdl  fritt  rum  att  flyga  den  vag,  ddr  vi  icke  kunde  folja 
honom,  sd  dppnade  vi  dorrarna  till  verandan.  .  .  .  Antingen  han 
levde  eller  dog,  sd  gjorde  de  stora  vad  de  ville  med  honom.  Medan 
fruarna  resonera  sd  gdr  jag  in  och  rakar  migl  Nd,  efter  ni  inte  till 
sd  shall  jag.  Och  ddrfor  att  han  var  ivrig,  sd  kom  inte  orden  over 
bans  tunga.  Men  utom  det  att  de  hade  ddligt  lyse,  sd  var  det.  .  .  . 
For  som  han  levde,  sd  var  det  vdl  ingen  vdlsignelse  med  ndgot  for 
honom.  In  the  meaning  “as,”^  som  occurs  in  connection  with 
many  kinds  of  expressions.  .  .  .  och  just  i  detsamma  som  kungen 
kom  ut  .  .  .  sd  banade  sig  den  karlen  vag  fram  till  honom.  Men 
sd  visst  som  jag  lever  och  andas,  sd  finns  det  i  sanning  en  annan 
kdrlek.  Och  for  var  gdng  som  det  blir  bans  tur,  sd  blir  det  Idttare. 
This  som  is  often  left  unexpressed.  Med  detsamma  hon  tdnkte  pd 
detta,  sd  tvarstannade  hon.  Fdrra  gdngen  det  hande,  sd  grdtjag,  erne- 
dan  jag  var  ett  barn  dnnu.  Och  hdrndst  Klinta-Kittan  kom  forbi 
pd  vdgen,  sd  ropade  Hilda  in  henne.  Bast  de  Idg  och  gravde  i  sand- 
gropen,  sd  hade  han  kldmt  ett  finger  mot  en  sten.  .  .  .  Sd  Idnge  han 
mindes  sin  mor,  sd  hade  hon  gdtt  skuldmedveten.  .  .  .  Sddan 
varlden  var  inrattad,  sd  kunde  det  inte  bli  ndgonting  annat.  Note 
the  intervening  parenthetical  expression  in:  Ndr  han  nu  kom 
hem  vid  tretiden,  kanske  det  var  fyra,  men  det  gdr  nu  ingenting  .  .  . 
ja,  sd  stod  butikddrren  dppen  ....  Besides  the  conjunctions  and 
group  conjunctions  appearing  in  the  above  sentences,  with  the 
meanings  there  represented,  I  have  also  seen  followed  by  sd  sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses  introduced  by  ifall,  sdvida,  ddrest,  bara,  dven 
om,  om  ock,  om  ocksd,  om  dn,  om  rdtt,  om  .  .  .  sd,  om  .  .  .  eller, 
vare  sig  .  .  .  eller,  emedan,  ndr  ‘since,’  dd  ‘when,  since,’  som 
‘since,’  eftersom  {efter  som),  endr,  medan  ‘whereas,’  alldenstund, 
ehuru,  ehuruvdl,  fastdn,  fast,  innan,  sedan  (temporal  and  causal), 
sdvitt,  trots  att,  efter  att,  betrdjffandes  att,  under  det  {att),  pd  det 
att,  for  det,  for  utom  att.  Further  reading  would  enlarge  this  list. 

(c)  A  concessive  clause  not  introduced  by  a  conjunction.* 

’  The  id  that  follows  a  clause  introduced  by  som  ‘as’  is  not  necessarily  re¬ 
sumptive,  for  instance:  .  .  .  och  som  det  gick  pi  andra  kill,  si  (stressed:  “so”] 
gick  del  ocksi  i  Obacka. 

*  D.  A.  Sunddn,  in  Svensk  sprikldra  i  sammandrag**  (Stockholm,  1937), 
§248,  2,  wrongly  lists  as  a  principal  clause  the  anterior  one  of:  Det  vare  hdrmed 
kur  som  heist,  si. . . .  But  Olof  Ostergren,  in  Nusvensk  ordbok  (Stockholm, 
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'  Hiinda  (or,  hdnde)  vad  som  vill,  sd  ...  .  Det  vare  harmed  hur  som 

heist,  sd  ...  .  Vare  det  emellertid  hur  det  vill  med  den  etymologiska 
sidan  av  saken,  sd  associera  sig  dock  ....  "De  md  bjuda  till  sd 
mycket  som  heist,  sd  kan  de  aldrig  komma  att  ta  sig  ndgot  ut  med 
j  en  sddan  ndsa  som  de  har,”  sade  en  grdgds.  Han  mdtte  gd  hur  han 

ville,  sd  forstod  han,  att  han  kom  Idngre  och  Idngre  frdn  skogsbrynet. 
j  Men  Alexis  fick  komma  med  vilka  fbrlroenden  som  heist  om  det 

-  hemligaste,  sd  skulle  han  inte  gd  in  pd  ndgot  byte.  In  sentences  of 

'  which  the  anterior  clause  is  concessive,  sd  cannot  be  omitted 

without  change  in  the  word  order:  the  subject  of  the  principal 

■  clause  then  precedes  the  verb.®  Ja,  men  saga  vad  man  vill.  Lack 
dr  andd  en  karll  ‘‘''Det  md  vara  med forndmiteten  hur  det  vill,”  sade 

I  hushdllerskan,  ^‘jag  dr  glad,  att  vi  fdr  en  ung  fru  i  huset.”  When 

employed  after  such  concessive  clauses,  sd  has  a  special  function, 
namely  that  of  giving  structural  expression  to  the  subordination 
,*  of  the  anterior  clause. 

!  (d)  A  clause  with  indefinite  meaning.  Hur  Idtt  och  dmt  hon 

dn  tog  om  hennes  spenar,  ndr  hon  mjdlkade,  sd  ville  inte  kon  std 
1  stilla.  Men  sd  forsonlig  hon  dn  ville  vara,  sd  kunde  hon  inte  Idta 

]  bli  att  retas  med  honom.  Men  hur  det  var,  sd  fick  den  makt  med 

honom.  Men  hur  sent  han  dn  gick  hem,  sd  sdg  han  alltid  ljus  pd  ett 
^  stdlle.  Hurudan  han  dr,  sd  dr  jag  bar  a  tacksam,  att  ...  .  Vad  han 

r  dn  hade  sagt,  sd  ville  han  std  for  det.  Vem  han  dr,  sd  morda  honom 

j  icke,  ty  ...  .  Vems  det  dr,  sd  shall  jag  se  till,  att  ...  .  Var  han  dn 

i  stiger  med  sina  fatter,  sd  trampar  han  pd  porslinsbitar  ....  Vart 

■  han  vdnde  ogat  i  spdrvagnen,  sd  sdg  han  bara  uttryck  av  hopbitet 
allvar. 

i  (e)  A  clause  having  prepositional  value.^®  Vad  oss  sjdlva 

"I  betrdffar,  sd  vet  vi  inte  alls  om  ...  .  Vad  den  saken  anbelangar, 

j  sd  skulle  jag  heist  .... 

i  - 

'  1915-  ),  under  mi,  correctly  designates  as  subordinate  the  first  clause  in:  Man 

r  mi  medgiva  eller  hestrida,  faktum  kvarstir,  att.  .  .  (without  see  below). 

Another  type  of  concessive  clause  not  introduced  by  a  conjunction  will  be 
’  found  represented  by  several  of  the  examples  of  A,  1,  d.  Concessive  clauses  intro- 

^  duced  by  a  conjunction  belong  under  A,  1,  b. 

;  •  If  an  adverbial  expression  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  clause, 

i  the  verb,  in  consequence,  precedes  the  subject.  Del  mi  vara  hur  det  vill  {med  den 

saken),  i  morgon  biirja  vi  i  alia  fall  (cited  by  Ostergren,  op.  cit.,  under  mi). 

Concerning  clauses  of  this  type,  see  Scandinavian  Studies,  Vol.  17  (1943), 
;  p.  249,  footnote  7. 


i 
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(2)  The  verb  is  preceded  by  an  adverb  or  an  adverbial 
phrase;  sd  thus  stands  between  this  adverbial  modifier  and  the 
verb,  in  the  same  principal  clause.^  Men  se  efler  vad  jag  kunnat 
Idsa  i  Skriften,  sd  hade  fattigt  och  oldrt  folk  bdttre  reda  pd  Gud  .  .  . 
an  ...  .  For  alt  nu  dtergd  till  fdreteelserna  emfas  och  reduktion, 
sd  dr  vidare  rorande  dessa  att  mdrka,  del  ...  .  Och  i  stdllet  for 
att  bereda  sig  och  de  sina  en  hygglig  utkomst  hdr  pd  jorden,  sd 
Idpa  de  i  kapp  efter  ....  Men  att  ddma  efter  utseendet  sd  fann  hon 
det  alldeles  pd  sin  plats.  Angdende  den  saken,  sd  vore  det  dnskvdrt 
att  ...  .  En  vacker  dag  sd  far  jag  till  Indien  och  ....  Efter  somrar 
med  ddlig  dring  sd  hdnde  det  ju,  att  ...  .  Ibland  sd  sover  han.  Sen 
sd  hjdlpte  jag  en  bonde  med  trosken.  Det  dr  lite  plank,  men  mest 
brdder  och  dd  och  dd  sd  knakar  det  till.  Han  vdgar  ju  inte  bdra 
den  .  .  .  och  ddrf  'or  sd  gdr  jag  det.  Men  egentligen  sd  visste  ingen 
mdnniska  var  man  hade  Betty  Eskilsson.  Forst  och  frdmst  sd 
dlskade  hon  ju  en  annan.  Utom  de  ndmnda  skdlen,  sd  har  jag  rent 
personligal  Men  forldgenheten  till  trots,  sd  mdste  nu  sanningen 
fram.  Men  d  andra  sidan  sd  kdnde  hon  att  ...  .  For  resten  sd  var 
han  ganska  vdnlig.  I  hdndelse  av  dddsfall,  sd  har  jag  ingen  sdkerhet. 
Hur  som  heist,  sd  hade  hon  aldrig  sett  en  sddan  syn.  Sorgligt  nog 
sd  var  man  ....  Uppriktigt  talat,  men  utan  att  vilja  sdra,  sd 
undrar  jag  dndd  om  ...  .  And:  .  .  .  men  antaget  han  gjort  det, 
sd  har  han  lost  alia  frdgor  som  ....  Note  the  parenthetical  ex- 

This  use  of  id  is  not  mentioned  in  grammatical  works  except  by  Linder, 
Wellander,  and  Danell;  see  the  citations  from  these  in  Part  III.  It  is  commented 
upon  in  my  edition  of  Runeberg’s  Fdnrik  Stdls  sUgner*  (Rock  Island,  Ill.,  1936), 
note  to  VIII,  line  64. 

I  have  found  only  one  instance  of  resumptive  sd  employed  after  an  adverb 
denoting  place:  Du  vet  hon  har  varit  hos  vildkaUorna  forut,  och  dar  sd  .  .  .  (for  this 
type,  in  which  nothing  follows  sd,  see  the  discussion  of  aposiopesis  in  Part  II). 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  sd  after  clauses  referring  to  place,  cf.  footnote  6;  also 
the  present  example  is  from  Strindberg. 

When  an  adverb  or  an  adverbial  phrase  is  modified  by  a  clause,  we  are  not 
to  look  upon  a  following  resumptive  sd-as  referring  to  the  adverb  or  adverbial 
phrase,  but  to  this  and  the  clause  as  a  unit;  the  stylistic  effect  (see  Part  III)  is 
that  appertaining  to  sd  employed  after  clauses.  Alltid,  ndr  hon  inte  kunnat  komma 
till  rdtta  med  ndgot,  sd  hade  hon  gdtt  till  honom.  Nu  dd  Addj  var  borta,  sd  passade 
jag  pd  alt  ha  en  liten  ungdomsbjudning.  Ett  par  timmar  innan  tdget  gick,just  ndr 
'  hon  sktdle  avsluta  packningen,  sd  ringde  det  pd  dbrren.  And,  accompanied  by  a 
parenthetical  expression:  Annu  pd  senare  dr,  del  var  ndgon  gdng  dd  jag  var  pd 
besbk  hemma — medan  farbror  Johan  annu  levde,  sd  kom  Lindkvist  till  mamma  och 
hbgg  lite  ved. 
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pressions  in:  .  .  .for  dvrigt,  vet  du  vad,  si  fir  man  mte  kopa 
sidana  merl  Vet  du,jag  lig  sjuk  nyss  i  en  feber,  och,  bland  annat, 
ja  det  hande  si  mycket,  si  dromdejag  att  ...  . 

(B)  Resumptive  si  may  be  employed  directly'®  before  the 
verb  of  a  subordinate  clause  introduced  by  att  when  an  adverbial 
expression  stands  at  the  beginning  of  this  clause.'®  When  thus 
used,  si  is  not  to  be  translated  into  English. 

“  Note  the  sentence:  Del  fanns  ingen  j4  gammal  och  trikigfru  nted  pd  brOl- 
lopet,  att  hon  inte  salt  och  tanktefbr  sig  sjdlv,  att  bleve  hon  en  gdng  sd  lycklig,  att 
hon  finge  gifta  borl  sin  dolter,  sd  nog  skulle  ungdomen  fd  dansa  och  de  gamla  dven. 
Cf.  footnote  5,  first  paragraph. 

Cf.  footnote  5,  second  paragraph,  with  reference  to  the  sentence:  Han  tdnkle 
for  sig  sjalv,  att  om  Sbderman  ljugit  det  ena,  sd  kanske  inte  det  andra  var  sanning 
heller.  J.  E.  Hyl6n,  in  the  article  “Ett  par  skolgrammatiska  frdgor,”  Sprdk  och 
stil,  Vol.  XIV  (1914),  pp.  132-150,  mistakes  the  reason  for  the  word  order  in  such 
sentences  when  he  says  (p.  148) :  “For  dvrigt  kan  man  fi  se  rak  ordfoljd  efter 
sd,  dkr  den  ej  verkar  stel  och  tillkonstlad  utan  snarare  bares  av  det  levande  talets 
livlighet: .  .  .  Kristin  visste  tned  sig  sjdlv,  att  om  hon  skulle  haft  ndgot  att  saga,  sd 
kanske  inte  heller  hon  alltid  skulle  varit  sd  snail.  ...” 

Category  B  can  be  thought  of  as  being  but  a  modified  form  of  category  A, 
for,  behaving  in  certain  respects  Uke  principal  clauses,  subordinate  clauses  in¬ 
troduced  by  att  may  have  a  predicate  element,  even  a  subordinate  clause,  placed 
at  their  beginning,  directly  after  att;  in  such  event  the  inflected  part  of  the  verb 
follows  immediately  (except  as  illustrated  in  footnote  12)  after  the  predicate 
element.  Mamma  kom  ut  och  ropade,  att  nu  var  det  fdrdigt.  Munkarna  sSga,  att 
om  de  ickeljdgefdr  bonden,  finge  de  ingenting.  (Cf.  English:  “It  might  be  stated 
that  not  always  can  this  be  accomplished  so  successfully.”)  The  placing  of  a 
clause  within  an  o/f-clause,  with  the  verb  of  the  aW-clause  following  upon  the 
inserted  clause,  is  characterized  by  Erik  Wellander,  in  Riktig  svenska,  En  handled- 
ning  i  svenska  sprdkets  vdrd*  (Stockholm,  1941),  p.  432,  as  belonging  to  “tal- 
spriket”  and  “den  lediga  prosan,”  but  not  to  “normalstilen.”  Hyl6n,  op.  cit., 
has  gone  into  the  question  of  these  clauses  in  considerable  detail  (pp.  138-150), 
also  tabulating  the  use  and  non-use  of  sd  for  the  many  books,  mostly  belletristic, 
which  he  has  examined.  Concerning  such  inserted  clauses,  see  also  Sunddn,  op. 
cit.,  §277, 1,  2,  B,  2,  and  p.  283;  Gideon  Danell,  Svensk  sprdklara*  (Lund,  1932), 
p.  119  (mentions  also  adverbs);  Natanael  Beckman,  Svensk  sprdklara*  (Stock¬ 
holm,  1935),  §224,  5,  a;  N.  Linder,  Regler  och  rdd  angdende  svenska  sprdkets  be- 
handlingital  och  skrift*  (Stockholm,  1908),  §111,  22.  In  formal  style  the  subject 
is  placed  before  the  verb.  Det  dr  klart,  att  ndr  dmnet  i  en  Idng  roman  dr  sd  smdtt 
och  tomt,  hela  vikten  ligger  pd  den  komiska  kraft  med  vilken  delta  Idgborgerliga 
stillebensmdleri  utforts.  In  some  cases  formal  style  employs  the  following  arrange¬ 
ment:  Det  dr  vanligt,  alt  publiken,  sd  snarl  den  fdr  veta  hur  det  skall  sluta,  bryter  upp 
(cited  by  Wellander,  op.  cit.,  p.  433). 
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(1)  The  verb  is  preceded  by  an  adverbial  clause^  which  is: 

(a)  A  conditional  clause  having  the  verb  in  the  initial  posi¬ 
tion.  Han  klappade  mig  vdnligt  och  sade,  att  var  delta  sant,  sd 
kunde  jag  aldrig  tillhora  ell  bdttre  hus. 

(b)  A  clause  introduced  by  one  of  numerous  conjunctions  or 
group  conjunctions.  Han  var  riidd  for,  att  om  han  steg  upp  sd 
skulle  han  komma  in  pd  del  andra,  del  fantastiska.  Han  tyckte,  att 
bar  a  han  fick  vila,  sd  brydde  han  sig  inte  mycket  om,  att  ...  .  Har 
du  markt  att  innan  solen  gdr  upp  sd  ryser  del  i  mdnniskan.  [5*c/] 
Visste  hon  ej,  att  ehuru  don  F  err  ante  syntes  fattig,  ddr  han  stod  i 
sin  bod,  sd  torde  han  dock  vara  den  rikaste  mannen  i  Diamante. 
f5tc/]  Men  tank,  att  med  detsamma  som  kejsarn  talat  .  .  .  sd  riitade 
kungen  upp  sig  ....  And  with  som  unexpressed:  Klart  dr  att  sd 
snarl  ena  komponenten  dr  ett  sddant  ljud  ...  sd  dr  ...  .  Clauses 
introduced  by  any  conjunction  or  group  conjunction  exemplified 
or  listed  under  A,  1,  b,  above,  may  be  inserted  into  an  a«-clause 
and  may  then  be  followed  by 

(c)  A  clause  with  indefinite  meaning.  Kom  ihdg,  att  vad  jag 
dn  md  gdra,  sd  sitter^^  du  stilla  pd  sldden  och  kdr  ner  till  Linsdlls  by! 

(d)  A  clause  having  prepositional  value.  Jojo,  det  fdr  jag  allt 
sdga  .  .  .  alt  vad  betrdffar  dktenskap,  sd  kan  det  gd  till  pd.  .  .  . 

(2)  The  verb  is  preceded  by  an  adverb  or  an  adverbial 
phrase.'*  Genlemot  delta  invdnde  P.  Karlsson  att  efter  vad  han 
for  stod  sd  var  revolutionen  pd  marsch.  ...  Vet  du,  att  ibland  sd 
fdref alter  det  mig  —  att  det  dr  bra  som  det  dr!  Och  den  gamla  forarn 
fdrklarade  butter!  att  for  fdrsta  gdngen  i  vdrldshistorien  sd  hade 
man  eldat  ett  lok  med  is.  And  with  a  parenthetical  expression: 

The  grammarians,  in  discussing  o/^clauses,  include  examples  with  si  fol¬ 
lowing  inserted  adverbial  clauses  but  do  not  call  attention  to  its  presence  (cf. 
footnote  13,  however,  with  reference  to  Hyl6n  [see  especially  pp.  149-150]). 
In  their  scant  treatment  of  resumptive  si,  they  do  not  refer  to  the  use  in  question 
nor  do  they,  except  for  Danell  (see  footnote  13),  mention  its  use  in  the  case  of 
the  corresponding  placement  of  adverbs  (B,  2). 

“  Sitter  is  here  a  substitute  for  the  imperative;  cf.  category  C,  1,  and  see  the 
first  topic  discussed  in  Part  II.  My  collections  contain  as  yet  no  more  satisfactory 
example  for  the  subdivision  here  treated. 

**  Note  the  sentence:  Vet  du,  David  ...  att  mingen  ging,  di  jag  har  suttit 
hUr  i  kdrran  och  lyssnat,  si  har  jag  tdnkt  fdr  mig  sjilv,  att.  ..  .  Cf.  footnote  11, 
third  paragraph. 
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.  .  .  och  det  dr  ju  klart,  att  i  det  hdr  fallet,  del  vill  jag  inte  saga 
annat,  sd  kan  han  nog  ha  rdtt. 

(C)  Resumptive  sd  may  under  certain  conditions  stand  di¬ 
rectly  before  the  verb  of  a  principal  clause  when  this  is  preceded 
by  another  principal  clause.  The  carrying  out  of  what  is  stated 
in  the  second  clause  is  contingent  upon  the  occurrence  of  what 
is  stated  in  the  preceding  clause.  There  is  to  be  supplied  mentally 
an  adverbial  idea  based  on  the  thought  of  the  first  clause,  and 
this  adverbial  idea  has  a  bearing  on  the  second  clause;  thus  the 
anterior  clause,  through  the  mediation  of  the  adverbial  idea,  is 
made  psychologically  subordinate  to  the  second  clause.'^  We 
shall  here  under  each  subdivision  first  cite  one  or  more  sentences 
in  which  sd  has  not  been  employed.^* 

(1)  The  first  clause  expresses  a  command  or  a  request.'®  The 

Wellander,  op.  cit.,  p.  37,  under  the  heading  “Syntaktiska  sardrag,”  says 
of  “talsprdket” :  “Som  av  de  anforda  proven  framgir,  Sr  satsbyggnaden  i  regel 
synnerligen  konstlos.  Talets  snabba  flode  ger  icke  tid  till  att  sovra  tankein- 
nehillet,  att  ordna  det  efter  relativ  vikt  och  inbordes  sammanhang  och  att  sedan 
utforma  det  i  sorgfalligt  uppbyggda  och  vkl  awHgda  perioder.  Tankarna  fi,  allt 
eftersom  de  komma,  uttryck  i  merendels  korta  satser,  som  med  eller  utan  binde- 
ord,  hellre  genom  samordning  Hn  genom  underordning,  fogas  till  varandra  enligt 
ett  mera  psykologiskt  tin  logiskt  sammanhang.  Huvudsatser  uppradas  efter 
varandra,  forbundna  genom  en  tanke,  som  ofta  icke  fir  nigot  uttryck  alls  eller 
antydes  genom  ett  i  den  senare  satsen  inskjutet  bindeord:  Han  lovade,  han  skulle 
komma.  Han  vart  sjuk,  och  darfor  kunde  kan  inte  komma  (icke  garna,  Di  han  varl 
sjuk,  kunde  han  inte  komma  1.  d.).  Han  hade  knappt  kastat  ut  betet,  si  nappade  det 
(vanligare  an  forrdn  det  nappade).”  While  Wellander  may  not  have  had  in  mind 
the  various  types  of  sentences  now  to  be  outlined,  his  words  are  of  interest  to 
us  here.  And  while,  speaking  of  “bindeord”  in  general,  he  does  not  have  in  mind 
particularly  the  question  of  resumptive  si,  yet  his  final  example  will  be  found 
to  be  pertinent  to  our  discussion. 

Except  for  what  is  mentioned  in  footnote  19,  second  paragraph,  and  except 
for  Wellander’s  general  statement  and  his  one  example,  Swedish  grammatical 
works  are  wholly  silent  not  only  as  to  the  use  of  si  with  sentences  of  category  C 
but  as  to  the  very  existence  of  such  sentences. 

**  This  is  done  for  the  reason  that  this  type  is  wholly  foreign  to  English 
usage;  it  may  be  easier  for  our  readers  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  these 
sentences  from  examples  in  which  si,  also  a  stranger  to  English,  is  not  present. 

*’  For  further  shades  of  meaning,  see  Sund6n,  op.  cit.,  §254. 

The  use  of  si  after  imperative  clauses  is  mentioned  only  in  Im.  Bjorkhagen’s 
Modern  Swedish  Grammar*  (Stockholm,  1935),  §301.  Beckman,  op.  cit.,  §112, 
Anm.  2,  a,  cites  examples  with  rd  when  he  discusses  the  imperative,  but  without 
comment.  See  also  the  following  paragraph  of  this  footnote. 
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adverbial  idea  “and  if  .  .  is  to  be  supplied  mentally.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  equivalent  is  “and”  or  “then.”  First  there  shall  be  cited 
some  examples  in  which  sd  has  not  been  used  and  in  which  the 
verb  of  the  second  clause  precedes  the  subject.*®  Korn  skola  vi 
gdra  dett  Gd  ut  i  Idgret  hos  mig  och  se  pd  uselhelen,  fdr  du  se,  att 
de  dro  lika  goda  kdlsupare.  Gd  till  min  kansler,  fdr  du  fullmakleni 
Titta,  ska  du  se!  Giv  mig,  shall  jag  Idsa  den!  Gd  inte  nu,  shall  Ni 
fd  se  vad  som  dr  bakom  denna  dorr  ....  Rdck  hit  din  smorgds 
shall  jag  Idgga  pd  den  hdr!  Berdtta  inte  for  ndgon,  att  jag  dr  i 
Stockholm,  dr  faster  sndll  ....  And  with  auxiliary  imperatives: 
Kom  Idt  OSS  gd  in  hdr,  kan  du  fd  ett  glas  vatten.  Lisa,  du  skalP^ 
folja  mig  pd  min  vandring,  shall  du  se  pd  ett  lustigt  liv!  And  now 
we  shall  cite  some  in  which  sd  has  been  employed.  Kom  sd  gd  vi! 
Sitt  ner,  sd  fd  vi  talas  vid.  Bliv  icke  ond,  sd  shall  du  fd  hora  mer  av 
mig.  Ldt  bli  att  tjuta,  sd  slipper  du  oshicket!  At  det,  sd  fdr  du 
vargablod  i  ddrorna!  Men  varsdgod  nu  Stina  lilla,  sd  gdr  vi  in  och 
dricker  kaffe.  Gdr  det,  sd  dr  du  sndll.  Ellipsis  (see  Part  II)  is  pres¬ 
ent  in:  Tillbaka  du,  sd  shall  jag  gd  forst  i  elden.  Examples  with 
auxiliary  imperatives  are:  ...  ldt  oss  ljuga  i  stdllet,  sd  rdcker 
vdnskapen  Idngre.  Du  shall  ha  ett  oga  pd  din  unge  herre,  sd  ska 
jag  skota  min  unga  dam!  Note  also:  Ldt  folket  saga  det  sjdlvt,  sd 
shall  jag  svara  dem  ....  There  is  an  indirect  representation  of 
the  imperative  in:  Hon  bad,  att  jag  skulle  skicka  henne  minabdsta 
bitar,  sd  skulle  hon  fSrsdka  att  fd  dem  inforda  i  ndgon  tidning. 
And  in  the  passage:  Pastorn  hade  tagit  fram  boken  och  fingrade 
pd  kragarna,  skulle  till  att  harska  sig,  dd  bruden  lade  handen  pd 

A  comma  may  separate  the  two  clauses  but  is  often  absent.  An  exclamation 
point  very  often  marks  the  end  of  the  sentence  despite  the  statement  of  Sund6n, 
op.  cit.,  §50,  Anm.  1:  “Uppmaningssatser,  som  till  betydelsen  firo  villkorssatser 
[italics  by  Sund^n],  itfoljas  ej  av  utropstecken,  t.  e.  Skynda  dig  (=om  du 
skyndar  dig),  si  hinner  du."  Violating  his  own  rule  Sund6n,  op.  cit.,  §254,  cites 

vidjan,  medan  hon  dr  grdn,  id  blir  hon  bidefager  och  skont  While  one  could 
say  that  By  vidjan  is  merely  a  more  vivid  and  forceful  way  of  saying  Om  du 
bdjer  vidjan,  it  is  misleading  to  say  that  Skynda  dig^Om  du  skyndar  dig,  since 
Skynda  dig  here  has  real  imperatival  force.  When  he  says  “till  betydelsen  kro 
viUkorssalser,"  referring  apparently  to  all  sentences  having  imperative-f  principal 
clause,  he  however  no  doubt  means  that  the  if-thought  is  to  be  supplied,  as  he 
suggests  in  §250  in  dealing  with  another  subject. 

”  When  the  subject  of  the  second  clause  precedes  the  verb,  nothing  is  to 
be  supplied,  and  the  effect  is  different.  Skynda  eder,jag  skallfbra  eder  genom  en 
bakport  ut.  **  Cf.  Adolf  Noreen,  Vdrt  sprik,  Vol.  V  (Lund,  1904),  p.  116. 
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hans  arm  och  bad  honom  h&lla.  De  skulle  bara  vdnta  dnnu  ett  par 
ogonblick,  si  kom  nog  Gusten.  Various  forms  of  expression  other 
than  the  imperative^  may  be  employed  to  express  a  command 
or  a  request.  Here  first,  in  illustration,  a  sentence  in  which  si 
has  not  been  used.  “Fir  jag  brevet, shall  jag  frankera  det,”  sade 
han.  And  now  some  in  which  resumptive  si  has  been  employed.^ 
Vill  De  la  Gardie  (  =  “you”)  stiga  in  hdr  si  fi  vi  talas  vid.  Vill  Ni 
vara  god  och  kollationera,  si  behover  han  bara  skriva  under! 
Behagar  herr  grosshandlarn  (  =  “you”)  vara  si  god  och  sitta  ett 
ogonblick,  si  fir  jag  sitta  i  lite  har  och  dart  Och  du  gir  ut  och 
stiller  dig  bakom  pelaren,  si  hdr  du  varje  ord  ....  Se  si,  nu 
skriver  Falk  ( =  “you”)  teater,  si  gir  jag  pi  med  musiken.  Ni 
kan  ta  over  honom  till  sjukhuset,  si  slipper  ni  honom  hir.  “Nu  fir 
du  ge  mig  bytingen,”  sa  han,  ‘^si  ska  jag  bira  den  en  stund” 

(2)  The  first  clause  denotes  a  wish.  The  idea  “if  only”  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  or  the  thought  “if  only  ...”  is  mentally  supplied.  In 
rendering  into  English,  “then”  is  used.  We  shall  first  cite  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  which  si  has  not  been  employed  and  in  which  the  verb 
of  the  second  clause  precedes  the  subject.  Han  skulle  bara  ha* 
levat  nu,  hade  dufitt  se  hur  vacker  han  var!^  And  now  there  shall 
be  listed  some  sentences  with  si.  Bara  du  inte  kommer  ut  i  tri- 
kigheter  och  blir  luff  are  si,^  sade  hon  och  tittade  pi  hans  ansikte. 
“Gud  give  histen  vore  mindre  och  lasset  storre,  si  fdrsloge  det  vil 
lingre,"  svarade  flickan.  “Gud,  att  han  finge  fara!"  sade  hon, 
“si  skulle  ni  fi  se,  att  det  bleve  annat  av.”  Noreen,  in  his  discussion 
of  wishes,*^  includes  the  examples  “du  skulle  bara  vara  si  sjuk 
som  jag  (ofta  med  foljande  konditional:  ‘sS,  finge  du  se’  o.  d.)” 
and  “du  skulle  (eller  borde)  vara  kung  (‘si’  osv.).”  Note,  finally, 
the  type:  Han  onskade,  att  han  varit  den  vanbordiges  far,  si  skulle 
han  itminstone  kunnat  tvi  sina  hinder.  .  .  . 

“  From  the  point  of  view  of  their  form,  substitutes  for  the  imperative  may 
belong  under  category  C,  3,  or  C,  4  (=  A,  1,  a). 

**  This  clause  has  imperatival  force,  as  does  Fir  jag  det!  Cf.  Fir  jag  se  pi 
din  hand! 

•*  Note  the  sentence:  Men  vill  du  inte  vara  snill  och  sdga  honom  nigra  vUnliga 
ord,  si  kanske  det  tar  bOUre.  Cf .  footnote  5,  second  paragraph. 

*  The  same  speaker  presently  says:  0,  om  mor  hade  levat  nu  . . .  [5tc/]  For 
the  type  of  wish  with  skulle,  cf.  the  examples  cited  from  Noreen,  below. 

“  For  the  aposiopesis,  cf.  footnote  11,  second  paragraph. 

”  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  V,  p.  114.  See  also  Sund6n,  op.  cit.,  §245,  Anm. 
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(3)  The  first  clause  expresses  an  assertion.**  The  thought  sup¬ 
plied  is,  for  instance,  “[I  shall  do  so  and  so,]  and  if  (or,  when, 
since)  I  do.”  In  this  use,  sd  is  generally  rendered  into  English 
by  “then,”  sometimes  by  “and.”  We  shall  begin  by  citing  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  kind  here  in  question  in  which  the  second  principal 
clause,  not  introduced  by  sd,  has  the  verb  placed  before  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Nu  shall  jag  gd  upp  i  konsistorium,  och  se'n  shall  jag  hem 
och  Idsa  i  bibeln,  fdr  jag  se  om  jag  han  hndcha  deni  Sentences  in 
which  sd  is  employed  will  now  be  cited;  these  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged,  according  to  varying  characteristics  of  the  anterior 
clause,  into  groups  which  represent  different  types,  (a)  Man 
borde  inte  ta  ndgra  hdnsyn,  sd  shulle  man  vara  lychligare.  Ni  shulle 
(“should”)  gifta  Er,  sd  blev  Ni  ung  pd  nyttl  Lugn  och  sansad 
shulle  (“would”)  han  vara,  sd  beta  orden  sd  mychet  sharpare.  De 
sha  ha  rihtiga  harlar  bara,  sd  blir  del  folh  till  och  med  av  fruntim- 
mer.  Jag  sha'  spela,  sd  vahnar  han  I  Ni  har  berdttat  Ert  liv,  nu  vill 
jag  berdtta  mitt,  sd  hdnna  vi  varandra  i  botten  ....  Ja,  Johan, 
du  dr  en  hdmpe,  iche  minst  i  drycheslagen  .  .  .  men  du  hunde 
gdrna  Idrt  dig  lite  fromhet  av  Lennart,  sd  shulle  jag  tycha  mer  om 
dig  .  .  .  [5tc/]  Men  frampd  sommarn,  ndr  isen  tilldt,  hunde  han 
pdminna  dem,  sd  shulle  de  tdnha  pd  sahen.  Men  jag  sa,  att  pengar 
hunde  han  fortjdna  sjdlv,  sd  fich  han  si  hur  gott  det  var.  Du  han 
ju  forsoha,  sd  fdr  du  se  hur  det  gdr}^  (b)  Men  hanshe  jag  star, 
sd  sha  jag  homma  igen.  (c)  Nd,  det  var  bra,  att  ni  pdminde  mig, 
sd  slippa  vi  sedan  tala  ddrom.  Det  vore  bdttre,  att  vi  genast  satte 
OSS  i  hdrran,  sd  hunde  jag  tala  pd  vdgen.  Bdst  att  stdlla  ut  alumi- 

**  Si  has  other  uses  besides  the  one  discussed  in  this  study.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  always  resumptive  when  it  stands  after  an  assertive  clause  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  principal  clause.  Det  blev  tyst  en  slund,  si  steg  Ingmar  upp. 
Knut  ikte  nigra  stationer,  si  it  han  en  av  sin  mors  kringlor.  Abbot  Hans  har  hillit 
sitt  ord  vdl,  si  shall  ocksijag  hilla  mitt.  The  reading  of  these  sentences  will  show 
how  different  in  character  is  si  in  the  examples  cited  under  category  C,  3.  In 
certain  sentences,  si  may  be  considered  either  as  being  resumptive  or  as  having 
the  meaning  illustrated  in  the  three  examples  just  cited.  Men  nu  shall  jag  bara 
ta  en  servett  it  dig,  si  han  vi  borja  sen.  It  is  possible  that  the  reader  may  judge  as 
being  in  this  way  ambiguous  one  or  another  of  the  examples  cited  under  category 
C,  3,  or  under  other  subdivisions  of  this  category. 

Note  the  sentence:  Det  regnar,  si  nu  fir  du  inte  gi.  Here  =  att,  intro¬ 
ducing  a  subordinate  clause.  An  adverb  may  stand  at  the  head  of  this  clause  (cf. 
footnote  13)  although  att  is  omitted. 

*’  Cited  by  Ostergren,  op.  cit.,  under  hunna. 
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niutnpannan,*^  sd  fick  han  dtminstone  ndgon  nytta  av  syndafloden. 
Jag  vill  icke  disputera  med  Er,  riddare,  utan  finner  del  fdrmdn- 
ligare  dela  Er  mening,  sd  dro  vi  dtminstone  ense  i  huvudsaki  Alla 
dessa  smd  rdntetagare — ja,  jag  sdg  heist  att  bedragarna  komme  pd 
fdstning,  sd  uppmuntrades  icke  bedragliga  foretag.  (d)  Jag  kallar 
pd  hans  gudmor,  sd  fdr  hon  ta  hand  om  gossen.  ...  Man  tror  sd 
blir  man  saligi  Nu  gdr  jag  till  borgmdstaren,  sd  fdr  jag  en  gldgg. 
Det  dr  kanske  inte  underligt  alt  han  kdnner  del  sd  nu,  strax 
efterdt,  men  i  ndsta  vecka  skickar  jag  honom  utomlands,  sd  gdr 
det  dver.  "Det  sorgligaste  var,”  sade  jag,  "att  mina  fdrdldrar  ej 
dott  forut,  sd  hade  brollopet  ej  blivit  av."  (e)  Magnus  behovde  bara 
tdnka  pd  blandningen  av  de  knastrande  sockerkornen  .  .  .  sd  Hade 
det  i  hela  hans  kdnsliga  nervsystem.  Det  behdvdes  bara  att  han 
kastade  tillbaka  ett  spetsigt  sva'r,  sd  skulle  han  fd  stryk.  Fattades 
bara  att  de  kivats  om  enda  barnet,  sd  hade  icke  kung  Salomo  sjdlv 
kunnat  fdlla  dom.  (f)  There  are,  further,  sentences  having  knappt 
or  knap  past  in  the  anterior  clause.  Wellander®^  cites  Han  hade 
knappt  kastat  ut  betel,  sd  nappade  det  and  adds  “(vanligare  [i.e., 
in  ‘talspriket’]  an  fbrrdn  det  nappade)."  Other  examples  are: 
Men  knappt  kom  Svante  i  land,  sd  sprang  han  ifrdn  de  andra. 
Men  knap  past  var  samtalet  slut,  sd  sade  Stina,  alt  jag  inte  hade 
behovt  std  dar,  utan  jag  kunde  ha  fdtl  berdtta,  att  hon  var  hdr. 
Although  fdrrdn^^  may  be  employed  to  introduce  the  posterior 
clause,  the  anterior  clause  with  knappt  or  knappast  represents, 
logically,  the  subordinate  idea  (“when”  or  “as  soon  as”),  and 
the  posterior  clause  furnishes  the  principal  idea.®®  (g)  A  sentence 
of  a  type  differing  from  those  cited  under  groups  a-e  and  f  is: 
Men  det  var  inte  mer  dn  tre  veckor  sen,  sd  dansade  jag  pd  brollop.^ 
Here  we  can  supply  mentally  the  idea  of  the  adverb  dd. 

*“  For  discussion  of  ellipsis,  see  Part  II. 

”  Op.  cit.,  p.  37.  Wellander  is  quoted  in  full  in  footnote  17. 

*•  Wellander,  op.  cit.,  p.  355,  under  the  discussion  of  the  use  of  innan,  cites 
the  sentence: . . .  den  sista  maskinskriverskan  hade  knappt  arbetat  tre  veckor,  innan 
hon  plbtsligt  fick  gd.  Then  he  adds:  “(hellre  dd  eller forrdn).”  Ostergren,  op.  cit., 
under  knappt,  cites  without  comment  the  sentence:  Hon  hade  knappt  fdtt  upp 
ogonen,  innan  han  borjade  bombardera  henne  medfrdgor.  Forrdn  is  employed  far 
more  often  than  is  dd  or  innan. 

“  So  in  English,  although  the  second  clause  is  introduced  by  “when.” 

August  Strindberg,  Samlade  dramatiska  arbeten.  Forsta  serien.  “Roman- 
tiska  dramer,”  3  (Stockholm,  1904),  p.  448. 
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(4)  The  first  clause  is  a  question.  The  thought  supplied  is 
that  of  a  condition,  or  it  is  imperatival,  which  in  turn  becomes 
conditional.  The  English  rendition  is  almost  always  “then.” 
First  there  shall  be  given  two  sentences  in  which  sd  has  not  been 
employed  and  in  which  the  verb  of  the  second  clause  precedes 
the  subject.  Fdr  jag  inte  lov  shall  jag  skaffa  reda  pd  den.  Var 
bor  ni  dd,  shall  jag  fora  er  hem  .  .  .  [“Tell  me,  and  if  you  tell 
me  .  .  .  ”].  And  now  some  examples  with  sd.  Fdr  jag  slippa  ut 
hdrifrdn  dd,  sd  shall  jag  reda  sahen?  Jahob,  sha  vi  rymma,  ut  i 
shogarne  och  bli  rovare,  sd  sha  vi  rova  magisterns  tradgdrd?  Kan 
du  saga  mig  om  inte  del  dr  bdttre  att  hdmnas  lite,  sd  blir  den  andre 
upprallad  och  banner  sig  lihsom  hvitt  affdren.  Du  dr  mychet 
hygglig,  men  vore  det  inte  hloht  om  vi  tog  och  sov  pd  sahen,  sd  fdr 
vi  i  morgon  se  om  vi  inte  dr  mogna  for  ett  par  aspirinpulver. 
Varfor  Idter  du  iche  mig  adla  dig,  sd  blir  du  mera  lih  herrarne? 
Var  dr  stddershan,  sd  sha  jag  rycha  opp  henne!  [“Tell  me,  and  if 
you  tell  me  .  .  .  .”]  As  the  reader  will  have  noticed,  the  punctua¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  such  sentences  may  be  determined  by  the  force 
of  the  thought  to  be  supplied  plus  that  of  the  posterior  clause. 

(5)  The  first  clause  represents  an  exclamation.  In  the  sen¬ 
tences  that  have  come  to  my  notice  the  thought  to  be  supplied 
is  that  of  a  condition.  The  English  equivalent  is  “then.”  An  ex¬ 
ample  in  which  sd  has  not  been  employed  and  in  which  the  verb 
of  the  second  clause  precedes  the  subject  is:  Varfor  har  ni  inte 
anmdrht  det  forut,  shulle  ni  fdtt  veta  att  jag  iche  super  med  gossarnal 
And  one  with  sd:  Varfor  horn  han  (  =  “you”)  inte  till  mig  strax, 
sd  shulle  jag  stdllt  allt  tillrdtta  igen  dt  honom. 

All  of  the  sentences  cited  under  category  C  in  which  sd  is 
not  used  may  equally  well  employ  this  word.  But  most  of  those 
cited  with  sd  under  subdivisions  2,  3,  4,  and  5  and  some  of  those 
belonging  under  subdivision  1  cannot  omit  it.  Except  in  sub¬ 
division  1,  the  verb  infrequently  follows  directly  after  the  an¬ 
terior  clause  in  sentences  that  have  come  to  my  notice' in  books. 
In  general,  sd  cannot  be  omitted  if  the  finite  verb  of  the  posterior 
clause  is  not  a  modal  auxiliary.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  in  subdivision  2  there  is  omission  of  sd  before  the  tense 
auxiliary  hade;  and  in  subdivision  1,  before  fd  and  vara  used  as 
independent  verbs.  Writers  who  in  such  sentences  do  not  admit 
the  use  of  sd  would  employ  some  other  connecting  expression, 
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usually  di.  Sometimes  och  is  employed,  for  instance  Del  hade 
behdvls  sd  lite  .  .  .  och  han  hade  for  alltid  for  start  sitt  liv.  Jag  shall 
andas  pd  blomman  med  min  unga,  varma  sjdl  och  hon  shall  leva. 
When  sd  cannot  be  omitted  without  such  replacement,  it  has  a 
useful  function,  namely  that  of  giving  structural  expression  to 
the  subordination  of  the  anterior  clause.®* 

II 

A  few  paragraphs  will  now  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
various  other  matters  connected  with  the  resumptive  use  of  sd. 

After  a  subordinate  clause,  the  verb  of  the  principal  clause 
may  be  in  the  imperative  mood  and  is  normally  preceded  by 
I  have  observed  only  one  instance  of  the  omission  of  sd: 
Om  du  hor  mig,  svara,  om  du.ser  mig,  giv  ett  techenl  With  sd: 
Ar  du  road  av  radion,  sd  shruva  pd  den.  Ja,  om  din  religidsa 
overtygelse  forbjuder  dig,  sd  folj  ditt  samvete.  Medan  du  vdntar  pd 
den,  sd  hjdlp  mig  leta  ....  Vem  som  an  fott  det,  sd  Idt  det  vdxa 
upp  i  fattigdom  och  ohunnighet.  The  imperative  is  formed  with  an 
auxiliary  in:  Ut,  min  bdt;  om  ochsd  mdlet  flyr  oss,  sd  Idt  oss  hdmpa 
tills  vi  sjunhal  The  imperative  may  also  be  similarly  employed 
in  an  o«-clause.  Och  det  dr  sagt,  att  om  din  hdgra  hand  blir  dig  till 
forargelse,  sd  hugg  den  av  ...  .  We  have  a  substitute  for  the  im¬ 
perative  in:  Sd  visst  som  du  dr  min  dotter,  sd  tiger  du  nu.  See  also 
B,  1,  c,  in  Part  i.  There  might  also  be  given  here  examples  show¬ 
ing  the  subjunctive  in,  respectively,  hortative  and  optative  use, 
the  former  with  auxiliary  formation :  Behagar  Ni  smdda  Er  son, 
sd  md  det  she  i  bans  ndrvarol  Emedan  du  bedrovat  Herrens  helige, 
sd  bedrove  och  fortdre  dig  den  eviga  eldeni 

Sometimes  the  principal  clause  (or,  if  both  clauses  are  princi¬ 
pal  clauses,  the  second  of  these),  introduced  by  sd,  stands  apart 
from  that  to  which  it  refers.  Often  some  thought  is  to  be  sup- 

*  Cf.  the  discussion  of  the  use  of  och  after  imperatives  in  Part  II. 

**  Cf.  A,  1,  c,  end. 

”  This  use  of  si  is  not  mentioned  by  the  grammarians,  but  Wellander, 
op.  cU.,  p.  38,  includes  an  example  (see  citation  from  him.  Part  III). 

An  imperative  preceded  by  a  subordinate  clause  may  be  followed  by  an 
assertive  clause.  Without  si:  Bdr  den  efler  Ni  onskar  . . .  ndr  den  blir  for  lyngd, 
si  ropa  pi  mig,  shall  jag  komma  och  avlbsa  Er!  And  with  si:  Nu  ndr  alia  peka  pi 
den  fauten  ..  .si  sdk  altfi  grundlagen  dndrad  .  .  .  si  forf oiler  hela  denna  pyramid- 
byggnad  av  prat!  With  reference  to  the  second  example,  cf.  footnote  11,  third 
paragraph. 
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plied;  what  this  thought  is  depends  on  the  individual  situation, 
but  it  is  readily  evident.  My  collections  contain  no  example  in 
which  si  is  omitted:  it  is  the  presence  of  si  that  justifies  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  verb  before  the  subject.  (1)  Eljest  ndr  hon  baddade 
om  kvdllarna  brukade  hon  friga  om  han  kanske  ville  ha  en  kudde 
till  under  huvudet,  om  madrassen  var  for  tunn,  om  de  skulle  skdra 
mera  hackelse  och  fylla  i.  Si  kunde  han  kanske  sova  battre  efterit. 
(2)  Och  di  kom  Djdvulen  till  honom  om  natten  och  viskade  och 
lockade:  Ta  repel!  Ta  repet  om  halsen!  Si  fir  du  fred!  Si  slipper 
du  grubbla  merl  (3)  Kanske  jag  forstor  ditt  sidenliv?"  “Si  fir 
du  gdra  del!”  Strindberg  is  particularly  fond  of  this  procedure: 
(1)  “Men  ndr  man  som  jag  har  tvi  plikter  att  fyllaf”  “Si  fyller 
man  first  den  ena,  sen  den  andra!”  (2)  Om  del  kom  en  annan,  som 
hade  de  egenskaper  du  nu  soker  hos  en  man,  anlag  del  baral  Si 
overgav  du  migi  (3)  “Om  vi  ledsna?”  “Si  kommer  barnet  och 
skdnker  en  forstrdelse  som  alltid  dr  ny!”  (4)  For  hit  barberaren! 
Si  shall  han  fi  se  att  det  finns  lag  och  rdtt  i  staden  som  pi  landet. 
(5)  Fram  med  halsen  [see  next  paragraph] !  Si  shall  jag  sdtta 
ett  halsband  pi  den  ....  (6)  “Du  skulle  ha  silt  i  tid,  eller  ha  tecknat 
nya  aktier”  “Si  hade  jag  forlorat  dem  med."  (7)  “Ers  hdrlighet 
behover  bara  vdnda  sig  till  krigsministern  ...”  [5/c/]  “Si  lagar 
han  till  ett  [krig] !”  (8)  “Nu  gir  vi  att  se  pi  folket!”  “Och  sedan?" 
“Si  dansar  vi!" 

Ellipsis  sometimes  occurs,  in  either  clause  or  in  both  clauses. 
Om  du  av  nigon  anledning  finner  det  roligt  att  spara  pi  namnet, 
si  gdrna  for  mig.  V ad  Idnsman  angir,  si  den  dagen,  den  sorgen. 
Han  hade  kanske  rikat  begi,  om  inte  en  ogdrning,  si  itminstone 
en  stor  oforsiktighet.  And  the  passages:  (1)  “Jag  miste  gi  nu!" 
'^Ah  nej!  En  liten  blecka  till,  si  fi  vi  sprika."  (2)  “Jasi, 
unge  man!"  “Ung  eller  icke,  si  begdr  jag  ingen  nid,  endast  rdtt- 
visa!"  (3)  “Han  har  aldrig  gjort  nigon  av  er  ont,  tvdrtom,"  sade 
Olga.  “Om  inte  han,  si  alia  bans  gelikar." 

Aposiopesis  involving  the  omission  of  the  entire  posterior 
clause  except  for  si  occurs  not  infrequently.®*  Ja,  ndr  fruntimmer 
skola  kora  ensamma,  si!  Om  den  trdffat  i  huvet  si — [5tc/]  Ja,  var 

**  Final  si  is  not  resumptive,  but  merely  represents  redundant  repetition, 
in  sentences  like:  Du  dr  sd  srndaktig,  sd.  Jo  tack,  vi  mdr  sd  bra  sd.  This  usage  is 
similar  to  the  redundant  repetition  of  personal  pronouns,  as  in :  Du  dr  inte  dutn 
du.  Johan  (or,  den  ddr  pojken)  dr  inte  dutn  han.  See  my  edition  of  Fdnrik  Stdls 
sdgner  (cf.  footnote  U,  first  paragraph),  note  to  II,  lines  157  f. 
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del  ait  Knut  ville  sldss,  si  .  .  .  [5tc/]  The  thought  content  of  the 
omitted  clause  is  usually  obvious  from  the  general  situation  or 
from  the  reader’s  understanding  of  what  would  naturally  be  the 
sequential  condition  or  action.**  The  following  two  passages  illus¬ 
trate  how  the  meaning  of  the  omitted  clause  becomes  clear  from 
the  immediately  preceding  utterance  of,  respectively,  the  same 
speaker  and  another  speaker:  (1)  Kanske  bdttre  att  han  liter  bit, 
svarar  froken  Kamp.  Ndr  det  inte  kommer  frin  hjdrtat,  si.  (2) 
“Vill  du  Idmna  ditt  verk  halvfdrdigt?"  “Ja,  gubevars,  bara  jag 
kommer  helskinnad frin  det  hdr,  sil”  The  meaning  is  suggested  by 
what  comes  after  in:  Jojo.  Ndr  inte  huvudet  rdckte  till  Idngre,  si. 
Ingen  kunde  studera  Idngre  dn  huvudet  rdckte.  Note  also: .  ,  .  men 
hur  det  gick,  si,  en  vacker  dag  var  jag  den  underldgsne  och  den 
fegare  (cf.  footnote  5,  first  paragraph).  Aposiopcsis  may  also  be¬ 
gin  with  si  when  this  refers  back  to  an  adverb  or  an  adverbial 
phrase.*®  Ni  ska  ge  er  i  vdg  kvickt,  annars  si  .  .  .  [5tc/]  Du  vet 
hon  har  varit  hos  vildkattorna  fdrut,  och  ddr  si  ..  .  [5tc/]  Jaja, 
som  sagt  si,  sade  plitslagarn  ....  Sometimes  the  meaning  of 
what  was  to  follow  is  also  here  made  evident  by  a  further  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  person  speaking.  Och  for  resten,  si,  jag  gir  inte  pi 
krogen,  jag,  och  nigot  ska  en  ha  att  roga  sig  med.  Emellertid,  si, 
nu  dr  det  pi  tok  med  hela  huset.  And  so  in  the  passage:  “Var 
Idnsman  mycket  svir?”  “Ndd,”  blev  det  korta  svaret.  “Ni  di  si,” 
sade  den  gamle  . ..  .  “tdnk  di  inte  mera  pi  den  saken.”  When  the 
expression  of  thought  is  interrupted  at  the  end  of  a  subordinate 
clause,  this  may  occur  without  the  addition  of  si.  “Se,  ndr  jag 

nu  vill  kosta  pi  hela  begravningen  sjdlv - ,”  sade  Asa,  och  si  teg 

hon  igen.  And  the  passage:  Vdgen  var  inte  ling.  Hade  den  varit 
tre  mil  som  till  stan  .  .  .  [5tc/]  In  the  two  examples  just  cited,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  break  coincides  with  the  end  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause.  But  the  utterance  may  be  broken  off  at  any 
point,  for  some  reason  or  other.  Although,  for  example,  in  Om 
han  kommer  .  .  .  and  Ddrfdr  ait  han  var  si  eftergiven  .  .  .  the  verb 

**  Gustav  Cederschiold,  in  Om  svenskan  som  skriftsprik*  (Lund,  1924),  pp. 
141-142,  points  out  that  when  a  sentence  is  broken  oS,  the  speaker,  for  instance 
in  case  of  a  threat,  sometimes  does  not  himself  know  exactly  what  the  con¬ 
tinuation  was  to  be. 

We  find  sd  thus  employed  after  an  adverbial  phrase  followed  by  a  clause 
in:  I  morgon  biUida,  ndr  han  fick  sova  till  sig  sd  .  .  .  [5fc/]  Cf.  footnote  11,  third 
paragraph. 
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of  the  principal  clause,  if  it  had  been  expressed,  could  have  fol¬ 
lowed  directly  upon  the  break,  it  is  equally  possible  that  some¬ 
thing  would  have  been  added,  for  instance,  respectively,  ensam 
or  i  morgon  and  mot  mig  or  i  sina  fordringar,  had  not  the  inter¬ 
ruption  taken  place.  On  the  other  hand,  when  sd  is  employed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  has  progressed  to  the 
point  where  the  verb  of  the  principal  clause  would  have  been 
placed.^^  In  such  cases,  then,  resumptive  sd  has  a  special  func¬ 
tion. 

After  a  clause  containing  an  imperative  which  expresses  a 
suggestion  or  a  recommendation,  an  exhortation  or  a  prayer,  we 
may,  instead  of  a  following  clause  introduced  by  sd,  have  one 
introduced  by  och.  Onska  ingenting,  begdr  ingenting  av  mdnni- 
skorna  och  livet,  och  du  shall  alUid  tycka  dig  ha  fdU  mer  an  du 
kunnat  begdra  .  ...  O,  Gud  allsmdktig  och  min  frdlsare,  Idt  mig 
leva  och  jag  shall  offra  min  egenvilja  och  mina  sjdlvisha  tanharl 
Rdsta  ner  anslaget  till  ett  sdrande  minsta  mdjliga,  och  hungen  gdr. 
Gdr  del,  och  du  shall  bli  lychlig  och  storl  Befall  mig,  och  jag  shall 
lyda  som  en  hundl  Du  shrattar  du,  men  rddfrdga  dina  bohhyllor 
och  du  shall  fd  se,  att  ...  .  Las,  t.  ex.  “Sndvinter”  .  .  .  och  del 
vdxer  upp  ur  foredragets  naiva  enhelhet  en  stor  och  mdhtig  stdmma 
i  den  dodsshildring  som  avslutar  berdttelsen.  Note  also:  Ldt  Strind¬ 
berg  i  ett  ord  honcentrera  vad  hanfinner  vdrst,  och  jag  inbillar  mig 
att  det  ordet  blir — hvinnoregemente.  The  following  sentences  are 
actually  dissuasive:  .  .  .  dr  dp  dem  och  det  vdxer  nya  ur  de  andras 
liht  Sdg  om  det,  och  jag  sldr  dig!  Sdg  dt  dessa  att  undervisningen  dr 
orimlig,  ldt  dem  fd  hritisera,  ldt  dem  fd  sin  vilja  fram  i  en  punht, 
och  vi  gd  mot  samhdllets  upplosning.  In  all  these  sentences, 
sd — though  with  different  style  value — could  be  used  instead  of 
och,  as  in:  Boj  vidjan,  medan  hon  dr  gron,  sd  blir  hon  bdde  fager 
och  shonl*^  Ja,  shrih  Ni  [dissuasive],  sd  sdtter  jag  Er  i  finhanl 
Forsoh  att  hlaga  [dissuasive]  sd  sha  Ni  fd  se  pd  annat  .  .  .  [^ic/] 
But  we  also  find  och  employed  when  the  imperative  denotes  a 
command  or  a  request.^*  All  the  examples  of  och  so  used  that 

“  But  cf.  footnote  5,  especially  the  second  paragraph.  In  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  the  expression  of  thought  is  broken  off  after  an  adverb  which  sd  precedes: 
Det  vet  man  inte;  om  man  f dr  tanka  efter,  sd  kanske  .  .  .  [5tc/] 

**  See  footnote  19,  third  paragraph. 

A  clause  with  och  follows  an  imperative  preceded  by  sd  in:  SkuUe  mot 
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have  come  to  my  notice  are  from  the  plays  of  Strindberp;  yet 
this  is  an  accidental  circumstance,  since  I  find  I  have  over¬ 
looked  this  type  of  use  in  my  other  reading.  .  .  .  skicka  en  trdl  dit 
pi  omvdgar  och  han  [someone  else]  shall  kommal  Gl'dm  vad  som 
varit,  och  jag  shall  ....  S'oh  darfor  ej  spela  inf  dr  mig,  och  del  shall 
gi  Er  vdl.  Sag  alt  jag  har  din  hdrleh  och  du  raddar  mig!  Kom  i 
min  famn  och  du  shall  le!  Note  also  the  arrangement  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  discussed  under  the  second  item  of  Part  II  in:  Men 
si  fdrhlara  dina  obetdnhsamma  ordt  Och  vi  tro  dig! 

Not  infrequently,  di  is  employed  in  a  way  corresponding 
to  the  use  of  resumptive  si.**  But  di  has  sentence  stress, 
either  stress  3  or  stress  1,^®  while  resumptive  si  always  has 
stress  0.  In  my  collection  of  examples,  I  find  it  employed  only 
after  (1)  conditional  clauses  without  or  with  a  conjunction, 
(2)  clauses  introduced  by  di  or  by  ndr,  (3)  certain  other  kinds  of 
subordinate  clauses  referring  to  time,  and  (4)  imperative 
clauses.^*  Sober  man  rejlehtera  over  silt  viljande,  di  upphdr  van- 

liiJUn  och  eder  hennes  ondska  overskridadet  tilldinas  rdmdrken,  sd  bids  i  delta  horn 
. . .  och  du  fdr  hjdlp.  Cf.  footnote  37,  second  paragraph. 

“  While  I  have  not  made  a  thorough  study  of  similarities  and  dissimilarities 
between  this  use  of  dd  and  that  of  resumptive  sd,  the  following  points  might  be 
noted:  (A)  Just  as  a  principal  clause  beginning  with  sd  may  stand  apart  from 
the  clause  to  which  it  refers  (see  Part  II,  second  item),  so  may  one  beginning 
with  dd.  “Men  omjag  befaller  del?"  “Dd  lyderjagi”  Sometimes  there  are  several 
such  sentences  beginning  with  dd,  but  sd  is  rarely  thus  repeated.  Om  della 
styckejord  .  .  .  hade  varit  skuldfritll  Dd  skulle  hon. .  .  .  Dd  hade  hon  ..  .  .  Dd  hade 
hon  . .  .dd  hade  hon  . .  .dd  hade  hon. . . .  (B)  When  dd  has  been  employed  after 
a  subordinate  clause,  there  may  follow  one  or  more  sentences  beginning  with  this 
word;  but  sd  cannot  be  repeated  in  this  way.  Ndr  han  s pelade,  dd  spdnde  tonerna 
over  honotn  ell  tak,  som  strdlade  mer  dn  dppleblommor  och  solsken.  Dd  trddde  han  in 
i  silt  rdlta  hem.  .  .  .  (C)  As  has  been  pointed  out  under  category  C,  end,  dd  may 
be  used  instead  of  sd  in  most  sentences  of  the  type  there  discussed.  (D)  Also  dd 
may  stand  last  in  aposiopesis.  Men  om  hon  inte  gjorde  honom  lycklig,  dd  .  . . 
[5tc/]  (E)  In  a  sentence  like  Pd  sextiotalet,  dd  gick  del  dnnu  an  alt .  . .  (cited  by 
Ostergren,  op.  cit.,  under  dd),  dd  is  used  after  an  adverbial  phrase.  Note  ad- 
verb-f-clause  in:  Vel  du  ibland,  ndr  han  kommer  i  sin  stora  filthatt .  .  .dd  trorjag 
del  dr  guden  Oden  sjdlv.  In  this  case  other  kinds  of  clauses  than  those  that  other¬ 
wise  precede  dd  may  follow  the  adverb.  Forr,  innan  vi  gifte  oss,  dd  dlskade  du 
mig.  .  .  .  Cf.  footnote  11,  third  paragraph. 

Dd  is  also  employed  in  ways  in  which  it  has  no  relation  to  resumptive  sd. 

^  Hyl6n,  op.  cit.  (see  footnote  12,  second  paragraph),  p.  140,  speaks  of  “sd 
eller  obetonat  dd."  When  he  calls  dd  in  this  use  unstressed,  he  is  in  error. 

**  See  also  footnote  44,  first  paragraph,  C  and  E. 
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ligen  viljan.  Om  icke  allt  delta  drag  strajff  i  sina  spdr,  dd  kunde 
man  lika  sd  gdrna  sluta  med  ens  alt  gd  i  kyrkan  och  borja  spela 
vira  och  dricka  toddy  i  stdllet  under  hogmassotid.  Och  dd  Ingrid 
sdg  soffan  med  trdlocket  och  det  blankskurade  golvet  och  katten  och 
kaffekokarn,  dd  kdnde  hon  sig  visserligen  inte  alls  trostad.  Ndr 
han  spelade,  dd  spande  toner na  over  honom  ett  tak,  som  str diode 
mer  an  dppleblommor  och  solsken.  Och  det  vet  jag,  att  var  gdng  I 
sagt,  “du  Sten  dr  den  kunnigaste,  du  skulk  ha  gjort  det  i  bans 
stalk,"  dd  kdnde  jag  mig  ddmjuk.  Bli  tokig  du,  dd  fdr  du  del  lugntl 
And  in  an  fl//-clause:  Han  skdnjde,  att  ndr  hjdlten  Idg  fallen,  och 
tvekampen  var  dndad,  dd  lyfte  honom  de  pd  sina  armor,  som  hdrdast 
lidit  under  bans  stdndaktighet.  On  reading  these  sentences  with  dd 
at  the  head  of  the  principal  clause,  one  feels  readily  that  this 
adverb  lends  emphasis, although  the  substitution  for  it  of  sd — 
while  producing  different  stylistic  effect — would  be  in  no  wise 
disturbing.  Yet  some  sentences  do  occur  in  the  case  of  which  one 
could  not  demonstrate  the  need  for  emphasis.  In  the  following 
example  we  find  both  sd  and  dd,  the  latter  clearly  being  em¬ 
phatic:^*  Om  jag  sdger  att  sd  inte  dr,  sd  fdr  du  icke  visshet,  men  om 
jag  sdger  att  sd  dr,  dd  fdr  du  visshet.  But  not  always  does  emphasis 
seem  to  be  necessary  in  such  a  situation,  not,  for  instance,  in: 
Gdllde  det  att  samla  hop  mossa,  blad  och  blommor  .  ,  ,  sd  skickade 
hon  alltid  Jonna  med  dem,  men  skulk  de  hdmta  dngsull  till  kud- 
darna  .  .  .  dd  redde  sig  Heribert  och  Davet  ensamma.  Not  every¬ 
where  is  dd  used  to  follow  up  a  sd  when  there  is  occasion  for  the 
repetition  of  such  a  word:  we  often  encounter  sd  employed  two  or 
more  times  in  succession.  On  the  other  hand,  dd  sometimes  pre¬ 
cedes  one  or  more  occurrences  of  sd.  Dd  is  no  doubt  emphatic  in: 
Ar  Gud  med  honom,  dd  kunna  de  inlet  skadal  dr  det  djdvukn — sd 
ske  din  vilje,  Herre,  men  forldt  honomi  Ar  jag  tillbaka,  innan  det 
runnit  ut,  dd  dr  du  rdddad;  varom  icke,  sd  farvdlt  So  perhaps  in 
this  passage:  Uppkommer  en  enda  fdrestdllning,  som  dr  oriktig, 
dd  ha  vi  vdllat  missfdrstdnd.  Framkomma  tvd,  utan  att  man  rdtt 

Since  dd  is  emphatic,  Hyldn,  op.  cit.,  p.  148,  errs  when  he  speaks  of  “sd 
eller  ett  darmed  liktydigt  dd.”  Dd  is  not  often  wholly  “liktydigt  med”  resump¬ 
tive  sd. 

In  the  following  examples,  we  first  have  no  resumptive  word,  then  dd: 
...  dr  han  oskyldig,  gdr  han  oskadd  frdn  saken,  men  trdfas  han,  dd  sker  sdsom 
Paulus  sdger,  ait. .. .  Ndr  du  var  ung  moder  hade  du  rdtt,  ndr  jag  blir  gammal,ja,  dd 
har  jag  kanske  ordtt! 
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vet,  vilkendera  som  av  forfattaren  avsetts,  sd  uppkommer  tveiydighet. 
Installer  sig  dter  forst  en  forestdllning,  som  mdste  forkastas,  innan 
den  riktiga  framtrader,  sd  uppkommer  vad  vi  kunna  kalla  svdvning. 
But  in  the  following  passage  one  cannot  concede  emphasis  to 
dd:  Sager  jag:  "‘V ardinnan  bad  honom  icke — stanna  till  supien," 
alltsd  med  ton  pd  “bad”  och  en  kort  pans  efter  “icke,”  dd  har  jag 
den  ena  betydelsen.  Men  sdger  jag:  “Vdrdinnan  bad  honom — icke 
stanna  till  supten,”  med  en  kort  pans  efter  “honom”  och  ton  pd 
“icke,”  sd  har  jag  den  andra  betydelsen  ....  In  any  event,  when 
emphasis  is  required,  after  the  limited  types  of  clauses  after 
which  dd  may  be  employed,  this  adverb  is  used.  But  now,  in 
conclusion,  aside  from  the  matter  of  its  relative  degree  of  empha¬ 
sis  and  of  the  need  for  emphasis  when  it  has  been  employed,  it 
is  evident  that  by  some  writers  dd  is  often  used  in  situations  in 
which  others  would  have  employed  sd,  this  for  the  reason  that, 
since  sd  does  not  belong  to  so  large  a  range  of  style  levels  (see 
Part  III)  as  does  dd — which  can  be  employed  on  any  style  level — 
these  writers,  although  feeling  the  need  of  some  such  word  as  sd, 
will  nevertheless  not  permit  themselves  to  use  one  that  to  them 
does  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  the  style  structure  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  artistry.  Particularly  do  these  writers  take  recourse  to 
dd  when  the  beginning  of  the  principal  clause  is  far  removed 
from  the  subordinate  clause,  especially  if  the  intervening  matter 
is  involved.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,^*  some  writers  em¬ 
ploy  sd  in  such  cases  even  though  they  may  not  favor,  or  may  be 
chary  about,  its  use  under  other  circumstances.  Often  enough, 
however,  we  find  neither  sd  nor  dd  present  even  when  the  perti¬ 
nent  subordinate  clause  stands  at  a  distance  or  (and)  that  which 
precedes  is  lengthy  and  complicated. 

Stylistic  variation*®  in  which  sd  and  dd  are  the  factors  is 
present  in  several  sentences  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph.®^ 
Alternation  in  the  use  and  non-use  of  sd  is  fairly  common.  Talar 
jag  om'et,  sd  sags  del  attjag  skryter,  for  tiger  jag,  kallasjag  hycklarel 
Ndr  jag  vill  komma  in,  fdr  jag  inte,  och  ndr  jag  inte  vill,  sd  shall 

In  footnote  1.  ' 

**  For  the  meaning  of  this  term,  see  the  article  “A  Study  in  Selma  Lagerlof’s 
Style,”  Publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study, 
Vol.  I  (1912),  pp.  38-44. 

The  examples  beginning  Gdllde  det  and  Sdger  jag. 
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jag.  Och  vet  du  att  han  har  lycka  med  sig  i  allt;  seglar  han,  fdr  han 
god  vind;  jagar  han,  fdr  han  opp;  fiskar  han,  sd  tar  det;  dobblar 
han,  sd  tinner  han.  So  in  the  passage:  Skildrar  folkvisan  ett 
vapenskifte,  sd  sker  avgbrandet  gdrna  vid  tredje  dusten.  Slutar  visan 
tragiskt,  ligga  gdrna  tre  lik  i  hjdltens  gdrd.  In  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  we  have  use — non-use — use:  Jag  alskade  dig  innan  jag sdg 
dig,  ty  ndr  man  talte  om  dig  sd  ryste  jag,  och  ndr  jag  sdg  dig  i 
ddrren  flog  din  ande  in  i  min;  ndr  du  gick  jd  hade  jag  dig  kvar  i 
mina  armar.  The  clauses  or  sentences  concerned  in  an  occurrence 
of  stylistic  variation  are  not  necessarily  similar  in  structure,  nor 
do  they  have  to  be  contiguous.  Yet  the  artistic  effect  of  stylistic 
variation  is  enhanced  by  contiguity  and  (or)  structural  simi¬ 
larity. 

Ill 

Concerning  the  resumptive  use  of  sd  the  grammarians^  have 
little  to  say.  Natanael  Beckman  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

Siirskild  vikt  hava  de  konjunktionella  adverb,  som  h&nvisa  till  vissa  kon- 
junktioner  eller  satsarter.  Sidana  Sro  ...  3)  si,  som  betecknar  den  bverordnade 
satsens  borjan  och  motsvarar  en  fbregiende  konditional  bisats.  Ex.  Om  AB  icke 
ir^AC,  sd  miste  endera  vara  storre.  Tjuter  du,  si  fir  du  mer.  [Then  in  Anm.  2:1 
I  samtalsspriket  forekommer  Sven  efter  andra  bisatser  an  konditionala.  Ex. 
Eftersom  du  inte  till  fiilja  med,  si  fir  jag  vdl  gd  ensam.^ 

Gideon  Danell  writes: 

Det  egentligen  modala  adverbet  sd  nyttjas  mycket  ofta  i  ledig  stil .  .  .  i 
starkt  forbleknad  betydelse  som  inledningsord  i  en  huvudsats,  som  foljer  efter 
en  eller  ett  par  bisatser;  t.  ex.  Om  rdven  gir  och  tar frin  oss  honsen,  som  lagmannen 
shall  ala  upp,  si  undrar  jag,  om  man  icke  gor  rdU,  di  man  ludrar  fdr  riven.  I 
samtalsspr&k  men  ej  i  skriftsprik  forekommer  detta  sd  aven  inom  en  sats,  efter 
ett  adverbial  i  dennas  borjan:  Om  ett  par  veckor  {si)  ir  nog  viren  har.** 

**  Of  the  grammars  written  in  English,  only  my  Swedish  Grammar*  (Rock 
Island,  Ill.,  1923)  discusses  the  resumptive  use  of  si  (§139,  note  3,  and  §146, 1). 

M  op.  cU.,  §185. 

**  Op.  cit.,  pp.  93-94.  Although,  to  be  sure,  Danell  says  “foljer  efter,”  not 
“syftar  tillbaka  pi,”  yet  his  words  “eller  ett  par  bisatser”  are  misleading  or  in¬ 
correct.  In  his  first  example,  rd  cannot  refer  also  to  the  relative  clause  as  such. 
Similarly,  it  does  not  refer  also  to  the  second  subordinate  clause  in: ...  om  det 
visslades  i  huset,  nar  hon  karnade,  si  ville  det  aldrig  bli  gryn  och  smdr.  But  it  does 
have  reference  to  more  than  one  subordinate  clause  in:  Nir  han  blev  star  och  stark 
nog  en  ging,  nir  han  kunde  bira  rigtunnan  en  ging,  si  skulle  Olas  Hugo  ligga 
utstrickt  under  honom.  AUdenstund  liger  nu  shall  formuleras,  och  dd  . .  .  inga  Idsa 
kvinnor  tilas  i  kvarteret ...  si  har.  .  .  .  Similarly  in:  Di  .  .  .  di  .  .  .  och  di  . .  . 
si  . .  .  (Noreen,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  132-133). 
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D.  A.  Sund^n  treats  resumptive  sd  only  indirectly: 

Fdrsats  och  e  f  t  e  r  s  a  t  s  .  Di  en  bisats  gir  fore  sin  huvudsats  och  ett 
obetonat  si  stdr  eller  kan  sattas  framfor  huvudsatsen,  kallas  bisatsen  forsats 
och  huvudsatsen  eftersats,  t.  e.  Om  du  kommer,  (si)  blirjag  glad.  Ndr  konungen 
var  dbd,  (si)  uppsteg  Hans  son  pi  tronen.  [And  in  a  footnote  he  adds:]  Detta  si, 
vilket  tjanar  att  starkare  framhilla  sammanhanget  mellan  f5r-  och  eftersatsen, 
har  icke  sin  motsvarighet  i  latinet  och  bor  skiljas  frdn  det  demonstrativa  (de- 
terminativa)  si  (lat.  sic,  ita,  lam) 

N.  Linder  has  this  to  say: 

Om — si.  Bruket  att  i  meningar  med  konditionalbisats  utelamna  bide  om 
(  =  direst,  ifall,  si  framt,  sivida)  och  si  ir  olampligt.  Det  riktiga  ir  att  ailtid 
(efter  valljudets  krav)  utsitta  det  ena  och  i  langre  perioder  bida  orden.  Siledes 
Om  det  bliser for  mycket  pi  sjbn,  kan  man  ro  hem  igen  eller:  Bliser  det .  .  .  ,  si 
kan  man  . .  .  eller:  Om  det  bliser  .  .  .  ,  si  kan  man  . .  .  (icke  “Bliser  det  for 
mycket  pi  sjon,  kan  man  ro  hem  igen,”  vilket  liter  som  tvi  frigesatser)  . . .  Om 
verbet  stir  i  konjunktiv,  blir  denna  konstruktion  mindre  stotande.  Ex.  Vore  det 
^  si  kallt,  togejag  mig  en  ling  promenad.** 

Genom  analogiinverkan  av  fdrhillandet  i  fullstindiga  perioder  inskjutes 
ibland  oriktigt  ett  pleonastiskt  si,  t.  ex.  “Angiende  valet  av  tronfoljare,  si  drog 
man  ut  pi  tiden,”  i  st.  f.  Angiende  valet  av  tronfoljare,  drog  man  .  . 

Sirdeles  i  vardagsspriket  insmyger  sig  ofta  ett  dverflodigt  si.  Ex.  “Forst 
si  arbetade  de  en  stund,  och  se’n  si  vilade  de.”  “Det  enda  han  kan,  si  ar  det 
att  vara  om  sig.”*' 

Erik  Wellander,  discussing  “Det  bilade  talspriket,”  writes: 

Ett  adverbial  i  satsens  borjan  foljes  av  ett  si:  Di  si  bad  han  att  jag  skulle 
sluta.  I  stdlletfbr  att  gbra  sitt  arbete  sifordrev  han  tiden  med  rackartyg.  Harmed 
sammanhanger  det  ymniga  bruket  av  si  i  eftersats:  Ndr  han  kommer,  si  sdg  till 
mig.  Om  du  reser,  si  reser  jag  med.** 

In  his  discussion  of  “Villkorlig  satsfogning,”  he  says: 

I  villkorsbisats  kan  konjunktionen  ersattas  genom  frigeform:  Ljuger  han, 
(si)  ljuger  jag.  Sarskilt  om  tvi  eller  flera  villkorsbisatser  i  frigeform  fdregi 
huvudsats,  bor  man  emellertid  for  att  forebygga  missforstind  inleda  huvudsatsen 
med  si:  Skulle  jag  rida  honom,  skulle  jag  fbresli  honom  att  bli  Idrare,  skulle  han 
bli  utom  sig  (skriv  jd  skulle  kan  bli  utom  sig). .  .  .** 

“  Op.  cU.,  §179.  «  Op.  cU.,  §100,  11.  ”  Op.  cU.,  §100,  12. 

**  Op.  cit.,  §114,  2.  The  second  example  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  article. 

*’  Op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

“  Op.  cit.,  p.  502.  Sentences  like  the  second  example  do  not  occur  often. 
Nor  do  writers  always  in  such  sentences  employ  si;  note,  for  example:  Skulle 
hanfdrbli  si  hdr,  var  detta  livet,  kunde  han  lika  gdrna  tuttapivillan  och  brdnna  in 
sig  sjdlv  och  alia  dem,  somfanns  ddr  (Olle  Hedberg).  The  misunderstanding  can 
only  be  momentary,  because  it  is  corrected  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  by  th? 
voice  inflection  in  speaking  and  by  the  punctuation  in  writing. 
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The  practice  of  the  writers  who  employ  resumptive  sd  would 
seem  to  support  Beckman’s  statement,  which  places  sd  when 
used  after  conditional  clauses  on  a  higher  stylistic  plane  than 
when  it  is  employed  after  other  subordinate  clauses,  which  latter 
use  he  assigns  to  “talspriket,”  meaning  what  I  call  the  popular 
styles.®^  For  by  these  writers  sd  is  employed  after  conditional 
clauses  far  more  frequently  than  after  non-conditional  clauses. 
To  be  sure,  such  procedure  does  not  constitute  proof,  since  writ¬ 
ers  are  to  some  extent  arbitrary  with  reference  to  what  they  will 
or  will  not  use,  collectively  as  well  as  individually.  While  the 
rule  laid  down  in  the  first  citation  from  Linder  may  be  ignored, 
we  see  that  he  approves  of  the  employment  of  sd  at  least  after 
conditional  clauses.  Sund^n  makes  no  stylistic  distinction.  Wel- 
lander  gives  examples  with  both  conditional  and  non-conditional 
clauses,  merely  ascribing  the  use  of  sd,  apparently  also  in  its 
employment  after  subordinate  clauses,  to  “talspriket.”  And  it 
does  indeed  belong  to  the  popular  styles. 

The  grammars  that  mention  the  use  of  sd  after  adverbs  and 
adverbial  phrases  agree  that  this  is  on  a  lower  stylistic  plane 
than  is  its  employment  after  clauses.  One  might  say  that  whereas 
the  latter  belongs  to  the  popular  styles,  the  former  pertains  to 
the  spontaneous  styles,  that  is,  to  the  natural  and  lax  styles, 
with  a  leaning  toward  the  lax  style.  Of  this  use,  examples  in  books 
are  found  mostly  in  passages  that  reproduce  conversation  (in¬ 
cluding,  then,  the  drama),  when  this  is  made  more  or  less  true 
to  life.*^  Yet  here  and  there  occurs  an  example  in  narrative  text, 
and  this  not  exclusively  in  belletristic  works.®* 

The  use  of  the  imperative  is  preponderantly  a  feature  of  oral 

•*  For  the  style  terms  employed  in  the  following  and  for  a  discussion  of  the 
stylistic  construction  of  belletristic  prose,  see  the  articles  “The  Swedish  Styles 
and  Their  Names,”  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  Vol.  XV  (1938),  pp.  1-11, 
and  “The  Language  of  Swedish  Belles-Lettres,”  ibid.,  pp.  33-41.  In  the  present 
article  the  term  “formal  style”  represents  essentially  the  same  idea  as  the  term 
“severe  style.” 

“  For  instance,  in  Vilhelm  Moberg’s  Somnlos*  (Stockholm,  1937)  and  Ey- 
vind  Johnson’s  Slulspel  i  ungdemen  (Stockholm,  1937). 

•*  It  should  be  stated  that  not  a  few  writers  who  otherwise  do  not  employ  id 
after  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases  do  not  hesitate  to  use  it  after:  (1)  infinitive 
phrases,  particularly  /dr-f-a//-{-infinitive,  (2)  phrases  formed  with  prepositions 
meaning  “with  reference  to,”  such  as  angiende,  betrdffande,  and  (3)  phrases  of 
the  types  efter  vadjag  vet  and  hur  som  heist. 
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language;  in  books  it  appears  mainly  in  reproductions  of  this. 
When  resumptive  sd  is  employed  after  an  imperative  clause,  it 
is  therefore  evident  that  in  most  of  its  occurrences  the  style  level 
remains  the  same  whether  or  not  sd  is  employed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  och  after  such  clauses  does  not  pertain  to  the 
popular  styles. 

Danell  is  right  when  he  ascribes  the  resumptive  use  of  sd  to 
“ledig  stil” — as  having  altogether  a  “ledig”  effect.  Some  belle- 
tristic  writers  do  not  employ  it  at  all  in  the  narrative  text,  and 
in  the  case  of  some,  when  they  do  at  rare  intervals  use  it,  one 
gets  the  impression  that  its  appearance  is  due  to  an  accidental 
and  by  them  unnoticed  reversion  to  their  natural  speech.  For 
resumptive  sd  is  not  even  in  its  use  after  conditional  clauses  a 
feature  of  formal  style  in  such  a  way,  for  instance,  as  is  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  plural  verb  forms  with  plural  subjects  or  the  use  of 
forms  like  upp  and  words  like  ehuru.  It  belongs  definitely  to  the 
popular  styles,  and  whenever  it  is  employed,  in  any  of  its  various 
uses,  it  brings  with  it  the  atmosphere  of  those  style  levels.  In 
the  narrative  text — we  speak  here  only  of  this,  for  in  conversa¬ 
tional  matter  the  employment  of  sd  is  more  to  be  expected,  and 
here  it  is  on  the  whole  more  freely  used — some  employ  resump¬ 
tive  sd  more,  some  less.  But  at  least  for  those  writers  who  are 
fairly  liberal  in  its  use,*^  resumptive  sd  is  not  devoid  of  meaning, 
since  it  helps  to  produce  variety;  and  it  always  lends  naturalness 
and  a  certain  graciousness  to  the  writing.® 

While  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  examine  the  use  of  resumptive  si 
only  as  employed  in  books,  it  should  be  stated  that  also  in  oral  speech  si  is 
frequently  omitted. 

**  Louise  von  Hofsten,  op.  cit.,  pp.  162-163,  calls  the  use  of  resumptive  rd 
I  “ett  typiskt  talspriksdrag”  and  then  equates  the  stylistic  effect  of  this  use  of  si 

with  that  of  the  pleonastic  use  of  personal  pronouns,  as  in:  Ni,  Schagerstrom, 
han  varju  alltjUmt  f  orsinkt  i  sin  sorg.  Cf.  footnote  38. 

It  will  be  clear  that  style  mixture  of  necessity  results  from  the  employment 
of  resumptive  si  in  most  instances  when  it  occurs  in  narrative  text.  This  becomes 
particularly  striking  when  it  is  used  after  clauses  introduced  by  conjunctive 
expressions  such  as  alldenstund,  ehuruvSl,  enSr,  trots  att,  under  det  att,  which  are 
wholly  foreign  to  the  popular  styles.  But  style  mixture  is  part  of  the  artistry  of 
belletristic  prose. 
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«  A  LL  POETRY  is  untranslatable,  but  of  all  verse  Skaldic 
poetry  is  the  most  aloof  from  translation.”  Thus  the 
English  scholar,  E.  V.  Gordon.* 

Then  why  translate  at  all,  especially  in  view  of  the  exiguous 
audience  which  the  most  perfect  performance  of  such  an  impos¬ 
sible  task  can  possibly  command? 

Well,  this  translator  wants  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and 
try  to  explain — at  least  for  himself.  Whether  my  answer  fits  the 
case  of  other  translators — of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  paid 
hacks — I  do  not  know;  but  I  suspect  it  does  so  to  a  large  extent, 
from  great  poets  in  their  own  right,  from  a  Coleridge,  a  Shelley, 
from  a  Schiller,  a  Stefan  George,  from  a  Mattias  Jokkumsson 
(to  mention,  at  random,  some  who  lent  their  magic  voices  to 
others)  down  to  the  humblest  of  the  lot. 

Very  simply,  it  is  the  same  urge  that  makes  people  exclaim : 
“Isn’t  that  sunset  gorgeous!”  and  causes  them  to  call  out  to 
others,  insisting  that  they  too  must  come  and  witness  the  spec¬ 
tacle.  Often,  it  blends  with  the  innocent  pride  of  the  discoverer, 
as  when  we  say:  “Oh  do  come  and  see  what  I  have  found!”  But 
always  it  is  an  implicit  desire,  that  people  shall  agree  with  you — 
conform  with  your  tastes,  admire  what  you  admire,  worship 
what  you  worship.  In  other  words,  there  isn’t  so  little  of  the  zeal 
of  the  proselytizer  in  this. 

And  once  the  labor  of  love  is  done,  lo !  the  rationalizing  sets 
in,  more  or  less  consciously,  and  we  pontificate  that  the  work 
translated  is  “of  the  utmost  importance” — as,  indeed,  a  great 
many  translations  have  been,  from  that  of  the  Bible  down,  in 
bringing  the  civilizations  together.  Nevertheless  it  does  remain 
true  that  no  translator,  enthusiast  that  he  is,  would  put  his  hand 
to  anything  he  did  not  sincerely  deem  admirable. 

More  particularly  does  this  hold  true  of  poetry.  Prose —  why, 
that  “speaks  right  on,”  as  Mark  Antony  pretends  to !  But  po- 

*  Remarks  anent  the  writer’s  efforts  in  that  direction. 

*  Introduction  to  Old  Norse,  p.  xli. 
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etry,  ah !  There  the  immortal  lures,  and  beckons  one  to  become 
its  handmaid.  Few  who  love  Homer  can  resist  the  temptation 
to  translate  the  everlasting  and  universal  appeal  of  his  epics  into 
their  mother  tongue. 

But  skaldic  poetry,  then,  to  descend  from  the  common  ad¬ 
miration  of  mankind  to  a  “wall-flower”  neglected — a  flower,  at 
any  rate,  surrounded  by  forbidding,  aye,  repelling  thorns? 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Icelandic  literature  began  with 
an  absorbed  reading  of  the  sagas  translated  by  William  Morris 
and  Magnusson  in  their  Saga  Library;  and  I  can  very  well  re¬ 
member,  and  understand,  why  I  consistently  skipped  the  skaldic 
verses,  which  so  often  and  annoyingly  broke  the  smooth  flow  of 
those  unsurpassed  narratives  with  words  that  made  little  sense 
and  added  nothing  to  the  story.  Now,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  this  impression  is  shared  by  most  readers  of  the  sagas — the 
amazing  Icelanders  excepted.  What  is  more,  alas !  this  uncon¬ 
scious  verdict  is  likely  to  stand:  skaldic  poetry  is  perhaps  the 
most  artificial  verse  ever  composed  by  man,  and  also  the  most 
time-bound.  In  its  more  typical  efforts  it  is  so  obscure  that  justi¬ 
fiable  doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  at  the  very  time  it 
was  composed  it  was  readily  grasped  by  persons  who  did  not 
themselves  have  a  high  degree  of  training  in  the  art;  though  we 
may  concede  as  likely  that  in  those  simpler  times — so  infinitely 
less  pulled  hither  and  yon  by  the  insistent  distractions  and  seduc¬ 
tions  of  modern  times — that  in  those  times  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  were  so  trained. 

Consider:  first,  there  were  a  number  of  metrical  conditions 
to  be  met  in  order  to  compose  an  acceptable  drdttkvcBtt  or  Court 
Measure  stanza.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  to  be  eight  lines, 
no  more  no  less,  each  of  six  syllables,  no  more  no  less.  In  the  odd 
lines,  two  syllables  must  alliterate  with  the  first  (and  no  other) 
syllable  of  the  following,  even  line — it  goes  without  saying  that 
alliteration  counts  only  on  main  accented  syllables.  As  the  lines 
have  a  predominantly  trochaic  rhythm,  it  follows  that  only  the 
first,  third,  or  fifth  syllable  of  a  line  can  have  alliteration.  Then, 
upon  this  alliterative  scheme  a  rime  scheme  is  superimposed, 
with  rimes  of  a  nature  strange  to  the  modern  ear,  viz.,  internal 
rimes.  From  the  example  given  in  the  original,  below,  it  will  be 
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seen  that  in  the  odd  lines  it  is  really  only  the  final  consonants 
(of  course,  only  of  accented  syllables)  which  rime.  Indeed,  in  the 
strict  art  practice  a  more  “exact”  rime,  comprising  the  preceding 
vowel  too,  must  not  be  used  in  the  odd  lines  of  good  drdUkveeU 
but  is  reserved  for  the  even  lines.  In  either  case  one  of  the  riming 
syllables  must  be  the  next  to  the  last  syllable  of  the  line — no 
other.  That  is  to  say,  every  line  invariably  has  feminine  ending, 
i.e.,  accented  plus  unaccented  syllable. 

I  have  described  the  most  common,  though  not  the  most 
complicated,  stanzaic  form;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  artificiality  of  the  genre.  As  Heusler 
has  picturesquely  put  it:  “What  with  all  these  artifices,  this 
multiplicity  of  rules,  one  might  believe  these  poems  in  Court 
Measure  to  be  products  of  the  library  and  the  study,  if  we  did 
not  know  better  from  the  sagas;  their  authors  were  illiterate, 
hard-bitten  warriors,  genuine  representatives  of  life  lived  in  the 
open  and  of  ruthless  self-assertion  ....  They  are  the  genuine 
records  of  a  warrior  society  unacquainted  with  the  pen  .  .  . 

Confronted  as  he  is  with  these  complications,  the  translator 
into  such  a  modern  tongue  as  English — toto  ab  orbe  divisus — must 
furthermore  choose  as  his  meter,  not  some  classic  meter,  nor  a 
ballad  meter  (as  did  Samuel  Laing  frequently  in  his  otherwise 
admirable  translation  of  Heimskringla),  nor  yet  some  meter  of 
his  own  devising,  but  precisely  that  of  his  original  or,  barring 
that,  one  that  comes  as  close  as  possible  to  approximating  the 
effect  of  his  original.  Much  rubbish  has  been  talked  on  this  score 
by  men  distinguished  and  undistinguished — to  the  effect  that 
this  or  that  language  can’t  do  this  or  that;  more  particularly, 
that  in  English  one  can’t  use  dactyls;  that  hexameter  is  counter 
to  the  genius  of  the  language;  and  the  like.  Whereas  no  one  knows 
what  a  given  language  can  do  until,  like  Kierkegaard’s  famous 
coach-horses  of  the  king,  it  is  put  through  its  paces  by  a  master. 
As  though  an  “un-English”  meter  like  the  ottava  ritna  had  not 
been  successfully  naturalized  by  Keats  and  Byron,  blank  verse 
made  the  classic  vehicle  of  German  drama  by  Lessing,  and  the 
hexameter  become  the  matrix  of  the  loveliest  German  epics  from 

•  Die  dlgermanische  Dichtung,  p.  134. 
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Voss  to  Hauptmann !  To  my  mind,  at  least,  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  Homer  translation  will  not  be  done  in  heroic  couplets  (like 
Chapman’s  and  Pope’s),  nor  in  blank  verse  (like  Bryant’s),  nor 
in  Alexandrines  (like  Way’s),  nor,  least  of  all,  in  prose  (like 
Butcher  and  Lang’s) — counsel  of  despair* — admirable  though 
these  all  have  been  in  their  way;  but,  very  simply,  in  hexameter;® 
and  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  style  is  intimately,  and  indeed 
organically,  bound  up  with  form. 

By  the  same  token  the  translator  of  skaldic  verse  must  choose 
skaldic  meter.  He  must  nowise  discard  those  features,  mentioned 
above,  which  give  it  its  peculiar  physiognomy — neither  the  con¬ 
sistent  alliterative  scheme,  for  without  it  Old  Germanic  poetry 
is  unthinkable;  nor  the  syllable-counting  so  distinctive  of  the 
skaldic  branch;  nor  its  prevailingly  trochaic  cadence  and  the 
feminine  ending  of  the  lines.  But  I  hold  that  the  internal  rimes 
are  least  essential  and  can  be  dispensed  with,  both  in  order  not  to 
make  the  task  insurmountable — fully  aware  though  I  am  that 
the  skalds  themselves  probably  considered  these  the  chief  orna¬ 
ment  of  their  verse  and  bestowed  a  world  of  care  on  having  them 
meticulously  correct — and  because  even  though  the  internal 
rimes  be  introduced,  the  modern  ear  is,  somehow,  quite  obtuse 
to  them. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  said,  let  me  quote,  first 
the  text,  then  some  translations,  of  the  first  of  Kormak’s  melan¬ 
choly  love  verses — the  one  divining  the  unhappy  outcome  of  his 
infatuation  for  beautiful  Steingerd. 

Nu  vartS  m6r  f  mfnu 
(menreitS)  jgtuns  leit5i 
(r6ttumk  risti)  sn6tar 
ramm  $st  fyrr  skqmmu; 
heir  munu  fcetr  at  f£ri 
fald-Ger?Sar  m6r  vertSa 

*  Witness  Ibsen,  who  was,  of  course,  profoundly  right  when  he  expressly 
declared  that  he  would  rather  let  his  Peer  Gynt  remain  untranslated  than  see  it 
rendered  into  prose. 

*  Such  a  one  has,  indeed,  appeared  only  recently:  The  Iliad — A  Line  for 
Line  Translation  in  Dactylic  Hexameters.  By  W.  B.  Smith  and  W.  Miller.  1944. 
In  my  judgment  it  is  a  superb  piece  of  work. 
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(alls  ekki  veitk  ella) 
optarr  an  nu  (svarra).* 

This  is  rendered  as  follows  by  Finnur  Jdnsson:^ 

Nu  maerkede  jeg  (opstod  hos  mig)  for  nylig  en  stsrk  kaerlighed  i  mit  sind; 
kvinden  strakte  sin  vrist  frem  mod  mig;  de  kvindens  foedder  vil  oftere  end  nu 
blive  mig  farlige;  eller  ogsaa  ved  jeg  slet  inlet  med  hensyn  til  kvinden. 

Truly,  Zum  Teufel  ist  der  Spiritus,  das  Phlegma  ist  gebliebeni 
The  only  English  verse  translation  of  the  stanza  known  to 
me  is  that  by  Collingwood  and  SteMnsson,®  who  use  a  kind  of 
dactylic  three-beat  verse  with  alliteration: 

At  the  door  of  my  soul  she  is  standing, 

So  sweet  in  the  gleam  of  her  garment: 

Her  footfall  awakens  a  fury, 

A  fierceness  of  love  that  I  knew  not; 

Those  feet  of  a  wench  in  her  wimple, 

Their  weird  is  my  sorrow  and  troubling, 

— Or  naught  may  my  knowledge  avail  me — 

Both  now  and  for  aye  to  endure. 

One  may  justly  wonder  whether  these  abominably  Victorian 
lines  translate  the  same  stanza  done  above  in  the  most  snusfor- 
nuftige  Copenhagenese. 

My  own  translation  is  as  follows: 

Raging  love  arose  my 
ravished  heart  within,  when 
under  panel  peeped  her 
pretty  ankles,  just  now: 
will  these  feet,  I  fear  me, 
fair  one,  later  put  me — 
or  I  know  not  ought  of 
armlet-Friggs* — in  danger. 

*  I  cite  according  to  Meissner,  Skaldisches  Lesebuch,  No.  22,  in  order  to 
make  clear  the  interweaving  of  sentences  adverted  to  helow. 

^  Den  Norsk-hlandske  Skjaldedigtning,  Vol.  I  B,  p.  70.  In  justice  it  should 
be  said,  of  course,  that  the  aim  here  is  exact  translation,  rather  than  esthetic 
satisfaction. 

*  W.  G.  Collingwood  and  J6n  StefUnsson,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Cormac  the 
Skald.  1902. 

’  A  kenning  for  ‘woman.’  I  take  svarra  to  be  gen.  plur.:  the  poet  has  not  yet 
laid  eyes  on  Steingerd,  but  he  does  boast  of  knowing  the  ways  of  women. 
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And  I  adduce  it,  not  because  I  think  it  perfect — I  don’t  like 
“ravished,”  which  smacks  too  much  of  the  sentimental,  nor  “fair 
one,”  which  is  a  sorry  cliche — but  as  a  proof  that  it  is  not  entirely 
impossible  to  make  a  halfway  decent,  even  intelligible,  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  skaldic  stanza  without  sacrificing  the  formal  and  stylis¬ 
tic  characteristics  of  the  genre  while  retaining,  I  flatter  myself, 
some  of  its  spirit. 

I  have  spoken  of  style  as  being  intimately  connected  with 
meter.  If  any  proof  were  necessary  for  this  commonplace  of 
esthetics,  no  better  one  could  be  found  than  skaldic  poetry  with 
its  multitudinous  kennings  and  its  intercalated  sentences,  both 
almost  necessitated  by  the  Procrustean  rules  of  its  meter. 

As  to  the  kenning,  of  course  skaldic  poetry  is  ‘general  head¬ 
quarters’  for  that  figure  of  speech.  But  it  should  be  remarked 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  figure  itself — for  after  all,  animated 
language,  and  especially  that  of  poetry,  employs  metaphors  like 
‘the  windows  of  the  mind’  for  ‘eyes,’  ‘the  blood  of  the  grapes’  for 
‘wine’ — but  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  that  is  so  exceedingly 
strange  to  us  and  sorely  taxes  the  resourcefulness  of  the  transla¬ 
tor.  He  is  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma:  Shall  he  faithfully 
try  to  render  every  one  of  the  frequently  bizarre  kennings  of  his 
original?  But  then  he  risks  unintelligibility  and  uncouthness.  Or 
shall  he  eliminate  all  kennings,  or  all  but  those  least  outlandish 
to  us?  Then  he  runs  the  danger  to  which,  e.g.,  Collingwood  and 
Stefansson  succumbed,  viz.,  that  of  falsifying  the  original  by 
prettifying  it.  And  not  only  that:  Since  not  a  few  skaldic  stanzas 
have  but  little  ‘content,’  once  the  kennings  are  taken  out,  one  is 
bound  to  pad  them  with  tags  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  little 
resemblance  to  the  original;  which,  precisely,  is  the  trouble  with 
their  translation.  The  middle  road,  alas,  is  as  narrow  as  that  keen 
sword  edge  which  forms  the  bridge  over  which,  according  to 
legend,  the  faithful  Mussulman  must  pass  to  enter  Paradise ! 

And  what  of  the  incessant  intertwining  of  sentences  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  skaldic  style?  Here,  two  or  more  thoughts  are  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  same  time,  much  as  a  juggler  plays  with  his  balls, 
with  a  resultant  richness  of  effect  that  has  to  many  minds  sug¬ 
gested  stylistic  kinship  with  the  dragon  motif  of  Old  Norse  carv¬ 
ings.  Emphatically,  this  feature  must  not  be  flattened  out  to  a 
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pedestrian  “one  thing  after  another”;  though  much  skill  will  be 
required  to  handle  it  successfully. 

I  pass  on  to  diction.  On  this  score,  one  is  apt  to  hear  much 
would-be  wisdom  concerning  the  use  of  “archaic”  words  and 
turns.  Long  ago,  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  famous  essay  On  Trans¬ 
lating  Homer,  made  the  sane  observation  that  “the  question  is 
not,  whether  a  diction  is  antiquated  for  current  speech,  but 
whether  it  is  antiquated  for  that  particular  purpose  for  which  it 
is  employed.  A  diction  that  is  antiquated  for  common  speech 
and  common  prose,  may  very  well  not  be  antiquated  for  poetry 
or  certain  kinds  of  prose.” 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  word  about  the  diction  of 
skaldic  and  Eddie  poetry,  as  against  that  of  the  sagas — a  differ¬ 
ence  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  but  which  is  not 
yet  plain  to  some. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  in  the  literature  of  no  nation  known 
to  us  is  there  made  so  absolute  a  distinction  between  the  diction 
of  prose  and  of  poetry  as  in  that  of  the  old  North.*®  We  seem  to 
move  in  different  worlds,  stylistically  speaking,  when  passing 
from  prose  to  verse.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases,  as  when  old  laws  in 
their  time-honored,  semi-alliterating,  semi-rhythmic  traditional 
form  are  recited;  or  when  solemn  and  terrific  curses  or  malisons 
are  hurled,  that  Icelandic  prose  waxes  pathetic  and  in  rhythm 
and  language  approaches  poetry.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  detect 
verse,  or  remnants  of  verse,  in  the  MSS.  (where  verse  is,  of 
course,  nowhere  set  off).  As  for  skaldic  poetry,  a  great  deal  of  it 
was  deliberately  antiquarian,  witness  the  whole  apparatus  of 
kennings  and  heiti.  Hence  also  in  translation,  archaisms  are  not 
only  “excusable”  but  paramount;  though  here,  too,  circum¬ 
stances  alter  cases  and  the  devil-may-care  lampoons  of  a  Hall- 
fred  or  a  Halli  require  a  lighter  touch.  But  as  to  just  how  many 
of  the  heavy  ingredients  are  required  in  a  given  instance,  for  that 
the  tact  of  the  translator  will  be  the  court  of  last  instance. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  translation  of  Old  Norse  prose: 

Failing  to  grasp  this,  Eddison,  in  his  recent  translation  of  the  Greltis  saga, 
ruined  both  his  prose  and  verse.  His  fundamental  error  is  revealed  in  the  dictum 
(in  his  Terminal  Essay,  p.  239) :  “the  sagas  themselves  are  written  in  what  is,  to 
us  (and  to  Icelanders  of  to-day,  for  that  matter)  old-fashioned  language.” 
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It  is  my  conviction  that  saga  literature  fails  to  enjoy  that 
modicum  of  richly  deserved  popularity  in  the  English-speaking 
nations  chiefly  because  a  majority  of  translators  have  thought 
they  were  bound  to  render  the  racy  yet  restrained  prose  of  the 
sagas  in  stilted  old-fashioned  “Anglo-Saxon”  English  smacking 
of  Mallory — I  am  thinking  of  William  Morris  and  his  school.  Of 
late,  to  be  sure,  in  the  age  of  debunking,  some  have  gone  to  the 
other  extreme,  viz.,  translations  in  a  sloppy  style  interlarded 
with  slang  and  vulgarisms — I  am  now  thinking,  e.  g.,  of  Thor- 
stein  Veblen’s  version  of  Laxdcela  saga — which  sin  as  badly  in 
the  other  direction;  for  saga  style  is  always  dignified:  even  the 
bawdy  insolence  of  scoundrels  is  toned  down,  or  shall  I  say 
brought  up,  to  a  speech  level  befitting  a  chieftain  relating  or 
listening  to  the  narrative. 

Finally,  translation  is  interpretation.  It  may  not  be  beside 
the  point  to  stress  that  the  very  understanding  of  skaldic  poetry 
is  beset  with  great  and  varied  difficulties,  what  with  the  fre¬ 
quently  faulty  texts  and  contradictory  variants,  the  many  ob¬ 
scure  kennings  and  heiti,  the  interlacing  of  sentences,  all  making 
for  a  multiplicity  of  explanations.  Here  it  behooves  the  transla¬ 
tor  to  tread  warily  and  conscientiously  consult  all  available  pre¬ 
vious  translations,  commentaries,  dictionaries;  after  which  his 
perplexities  are  likely  to  be  still  many!  Having  made  his  choice, 
the  labor  of  recasting,  or,  if  you  will,  of  re-creation  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage  begins.  In  this  process,  frequently  not  one  stone  of  the 
original  can  be  left  standing  on  another,  for  it  will  be  clear,  after 
all  that  has  been  said,  that  a  skaldic  stanza  cannot  conceivably 
be  translated  line  for  line  but  in  such  wise  that  the  thought  em¬ 
bodied  in  it  would  appear  in  the  translation  as  a  parallel  more  or 
less  congruent  with  the  original,  rather  than  as  an  exact  replica 
of  it — if  that  were  even  thinkable!  Right  here  lurks  the  most 
deadly  danger  of  all,  the  liability  of  introducing  a  term,  an  allu¬ 
sion,  a  note  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  times  of  the  original.  That 
is  why  expressions  like  “at  the  door  of  my  soul”  (in  the  above 
quotation  from  Kormak)  are  immediately  fatal  to,  the  inner 
truthfulness  of  a  translation. 
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PERSONIFICATION  represents  a  type  of  poetic  metaphor. 

Since  the  personification  of  an  abstract  idea  or  of  an  inani¬ 
mate  object  is  represented  as  a  human  being,  the  poet  must  at¬ 
tribute  to  it  either  the  masculine  or  the  feminine  sex.  In  Swedish 
the  personal  pronouns  han  (he),  hon  (she)  do  not,  however,  al¬ 
ways  denote  persons,  for  in  poetry  (and  in  poetic  prose  style) 
these  pronouns  are  regularly  used,  in  place  of  den  (it),  in  referring 
to  abstract  nouns  or  to  inanimate  objects — compare  anden-(den) : 
han,  but  solen-(den) :  hon.  In  such  cases  it  is  only  when  the  pro¬ 
nouns  han  and  hon  are  endowed  with  human  attributes  that  they 
may  represent  persons  and  therefore  the  personifications  of  the 
nouns  to  which  they  refer.  This  restriction  serves  as  our  criterion 
in  the  discussion  of  these  pronouns  as  representing  personifica¬ 
tions.  Tegn6r  very  rarely  uses  the  pronoun  han  or  hon  at  variance 
with  the  grammatical  gender  of  the  noun  which  he  has  personi¬ 
fied.  When  this  divergence  seems  to  occur,  it  is  usually  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  pronoun  refers  not  to  the  original  noun  but  to 
a  person  with  whom  the  personification  is  identified.  Only  when 
the  noun  was  either  of  masculine  or  feminine  gender  was  Tegner 
constrained  to  attribute  to  his  personification  the  corresponding 
sex.  In  the  case  of  neuter  nouns,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  free 
to  attribute  to  his  personification  whichever  sex  he  felt  to  be  the 
more  appropriate.  In  the  following  analysis  very  few  personifica¬ 
tions  are  discussed.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  only  under  limited 
conditions  can  Tegn^r’s  poetic  art  be  best  appreciated,  for  many 
of  his  personifications  offer  no  especial  occasion  for  comment.  I 
have  therefore  restricted  my  examples  to  those  which  best  illus¬ 
trate  Tegndr’s  sense  of  propriety,  (1)  in  preserving  the  conform¬ 
ity  between  grammatical  gender  and  sex  characteristics,  and 
(2)  in  the  shift  of  the  gender  of  the  pronoun  han  to  hon,  or  vice- 
versa,  when  a  person  who  represents  the  personification  is  men¬ 
tioned. 
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I.  Abstract  Nouns 
a)  Nouns  of  Common  Gender 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  differentiation  in 
sex  characteristics  is  not  always  clearly  marked,  for  all  human 
characteristics  exist  to  a  certain  degree  in  both  sexes.  It  is  chiefly 
when  the  abstraction  is  identified  with,  or  compared  to,  a  male  or 
female  person  that  the  sex  characteristics  are  brought  out  into 
bolder  relief.  This  tendency  may  be  illustrated  by  the  example  of 
the  word  “karlek”  {han)  ‘love’  as  personified  in  two  passages  of 
Frithiofs  saga.  In  “Frithiofs  lycka,”  where  Frithiof  personifies 
his  love  as  a  child  of  Heaven,  the  personification  is  colorless  as 
regards  sex — all  love  is  divine: 

Till  himlen  mera  an  till  jorden 
min  kdrleh}  hdr,  forsmS,  ej  den ! 

I  himlen  ar  han  ammad  vorden 
och  langtar  till  sitt  hem  igen. 

But  in  “Afskedet,”  where  Ingeborg  realizes  that  she  must  defy 
the  authority  of  her  brother  in  order  to  be  united  with  Frithiof, 
she  personifies  her  love  as  one  of  the  gods  of  Valhalla,  thus  en¬ 
dowing  it  with  masculine  attributes  (viz.,  courage  and  defiance): 
Fdrlat  mig.  Balder !  Med  ett  troget  hjerta 
jag  tradde  i  din  sal,  och  med  ett  troget 
yill  jag  gk  derifrin:  jag  tar  det  med  mig 
utofver  Bifrosts  bro  och  staffer  mig 
med  all  min  karlek  fram  for  Valhalls  gudar. 

Der  skall  han  std,  en  Asason  som  de, 
och  spegla  sig  i  skoldarna  och  flyga  .  .  . 

Again,  in  Nore,  where  “friden”  {han)  ‘peace’  refers  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  personification  of 
“peace”  as  a  male  person  (an  angeF)  reveals  no  sex  characteris¬ 
tics: 

St,  friden  stiger  ner!  Hur  skdn,  med  gyllne  vingar, 
han  solar  sig  vid  backens  rand! 

*  Italics  throughout  this  article  are  mine,  unless  otherwise  designated. 

*  With  the  conception  of  “peace”  as  an  “angel”  compare  (Klosterruinerna): 

och  frid,  lik  Edens  fingel,  porten  vaktat. 
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Here  “peace”  represents  a  political  relation  rather  than  an  emo¬ 
tion. 

But  in  “Kung  Rings  dod”  {Frithiofs  saga),  when  King  Ring 
seeks  “peace”  as  a  state  of  mind  which  brings  comfort,  “peace” 
is  personified  as  a  female  divinity  who  awaits  him  in  Valhalla. 
Here  Tegn6r  shifts  the  pronoun  han  to  hon  even  before  mention¬ 
ing  the  person  with  whom  the  personification  is  identified. 
“Peace”  is  essentially  a  passive  emotion  and  thus  is  here  appro¬ 
priately  personified  by  a  woman: 

Fifangt  bland  vilda, 
blodiga  drotter 
sokte  jag  friden, 
hon  flyktade  han. 

Nu  stir  den  milda 
dtthogens  dotter 
vantande  pi  mig 
vid  gudarnas  knan. 

Similarly,  in  Kronbruden  (“Vigseln”),  where  “endragt” 
(hon)*  ‘harmony’  is  personified  as  an  “angel”  (who  guards  the 
doors  of  the  lowly  and  keeps  trouble  and  discord  from  entering), 
Tegn6r  uses  the  pronoun  han  instead  of  hon: 

Endragt  ar  skickad  af  Gud:  en  fridens,  en  trefnadens  angel, 
stir  han  pi  vakt  vid  de  ringares  dorr  och  stanger  bekymret 
ute  .  .  . 

If  the  pronoun  hon  had  been  retained,  as  directly  referring  to 
“endragt,”  the  feminine  pronoun  hon  would  not  have  been  in 
accord  with  the  masculine  personification  (“angel”)  which  repre¬ 
sents  “endragt.”  Here  Tegner  emphasizes  those  qualities  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  preservation  of  “harmony,”  viz.,  force  and  strength; 
hence  he  has  attributed  to  his  personification  masculine  charac¬ 
teristics.  Angels  stand  guard  as  sentinels  over  the  abodes  of 
“harmony,”  just  as  over  the  abodes  of  “peace”  (cf.  footnote  2). 

Anden  {han)  ‘spirit’  may  signify  either  an  abstract  idea  or  a 

•  Cf.  “Kung  Bele  och  Thorsten  Vikingsson”  (Frithiofs  saga): 

ty  endrSgl  hdller  samman:  hon  ar  som  ringen 
pd  lansen;  den  forutan  bans  kraft  ar  ingen. 
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concrete  conception  as  denoting  the  human  soul.  Only  in  the 
former  sense  can  the  word  be  personified,  and  in  this  sense 
Tegn^r  either  attributes  to  his  personification  masculine  char¬ 
acteristics,  as  in  Nattvardsbarnen: 

Anden,  en  evighets  son,  landsflyktig  och  fjattrad  i  tiden, 

rycker  p4  kedjorna  jamt  .  .  . 

or  refers  to  anden  by  the  masculine  pronoun  han,  as  in  Karl  XII: 

An  bor  i  Nordens  lundar 
den  hoge  anden  qvar; 
han  ar  ej  dod,  han  blundar, 
bans  blund  ett  sekel  var. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  anden  signifies  the  soul  of  the  departed, 
Tegner  sometimes  shifts  the  pronoun  han  to  hon,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Elden: 

Himlaliga !  nar  den  trotte  anden 
en  ging  flyger  till  de  blia  landen, 
der  hon  kanske  bott  for  lange  se’n  .  .  . 

The  masculine  adjective  “trotte”  in  “den  trotte  anden”  could 
imply  that  “the  weary  soul”  was  restricted  to  the  male  sex. 
Hence,  in  referring  to  the  noun  anden,  Tegner  substituted  the 
feminine  pronoun  hon  for  han,  since  hon  represents  the  regular 
pronoun  when  referring  to  all  mankind  {mdnniskan-hon). 

b)  Nouns  of  Neuter  Gender 

There  are  comparatively  few  examples  of  neuter  abstract 
nouns  which  Tegn€r  personifies,  with  the  exception  of  hop  pet 
‘hope.’ 

In  Nattvardsbarnen,  where  “hope”  is  referred  to  as  “the  re¬ 
ward  of  love,”  it  is  not  personified,  since  the  conception  does  not 
suggest  a  person  but  a  thing: 

Hopp,  si  heter  bans  jordiska  Ion.  Det  vanliga  hoppet 
gor  hvad  det  kan,  ty  det  pekar  alltjamt  4t  himlen  .  .  . 

But  in  Bertas  barn,  where  “Hope”  is  an  allegorical  figure, 
it  is  personified  as  a  female  (a  girl),  who  is  described  as  “pointing 
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toward  Heaven,”  just  as  the  abstract  idea  is  presented  in  Natt- 
vardsbarnen: 

Hoppet,^  bans  skdnare  syster, 

pekar  it  himlen  och  ler. 

In  Hertas  barn,  there  are  two  children,  one  a  boy,  the  other  a 
girl;  they  are  called  respectively  “Patience”  and  “Hope.”  The 
Swedish  words  for  these  two  names,  “tilamod”  and  “hopp,”  are 
both  of  neuter  gender.  That  Tegner  chose  “Hoppet”  to  be  the 
girl  is  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  hope  represents  a  passive 
virtue,  for  passive  virtues,  are  more  characteristic  of  the  female 
than  of  the  male  sex.  There  is  also  connected  with  hope  a  certain 
ideal  beauty  which  attracts  and  holds  man — compare  “Hoppet, 
hans  skonare  syster”  with  Frithiof’s  outburst  of  admiration  for 
tngeborg’s  beauty  when  he  welcomes  her  long-awaited  arrival  in 
“Frithiofs  lycka”: 

Dock  gerna  hennes  [Frejas]  bild  forsvinne! 

Der  er  hon  sjelf,  som  hoppet  skon  .  .  . 

“Patience”  is  likewise  a  passive  virtue,  but  in  Hertas  barn  “Pa¬ 
tience”  is  used  as  a  foil  to  “Hope”  and  is  therefore  endowed  with 
masculine  attributes.®  It  is  “Tdlamod,”  the  boy,  who  must  as¬ 
sume  the  active  r61e  in  life’s  struggles  and  meet  its  adversities: 

Stafven  med  tbrniga  taggar 
stoder — och  sirar  hans  arm. 

Striden,  den  eviga,  vaggar 
han  i  sin  suckande  barm. 

But  through  this  struggle  he  is  guided  by  the  beautiful  spirit  of 
his  sister  “Hope”: 

Stilla  han  vandrar  och  dyster, 
ogat  till  jorden  han  slir  ner. 

Hoppet,  hans  skonare  syster, 
pekar  it  himlen  och  ler. 

*  The  italics  are  Tegndr’s. 

*  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  passage  recorded 
in  Esaias  Tegnfr’s  EfUrlemnade  Skrifler,  Ny  sammling,  Vol.  II  (Stockholm, 
1874),  p.  470;  “Man  prisar  hopp  och  med  rStta,  emedan  det  forskonar  framtiden. 
Men  hoppet  har  kfven  en  broder,  som  heter  fruktan,  en  hypokondrist,  som  allt- 
jemt  sp4r  ondt  vkder.  Vkgas  de  mot  hvarandra,  s4  blir  val  skilnaden  ej  stor.” 
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There  is  in  this  conception  of  “Hope”  a  marked  resemblance  to 
the  personification  of  “sanningen”  {hon)  ‘truth’  in  his  poem  Del 
eviga,  where  Tegner  personifies  “truth”  as  a  woman  who  amidst 
the  furious  clash  of  arms  stands  unperturbed  with  radiant  brow 
and  guides  the  warrior  through  the  darkness  into  the  light: 

Men  sanningen  lefver.  Bland  bilor  och  svard 
lugn  stir  hon  med  strilande  pannan. 

Hon  leder  igenom  den  nattliga  verld 
och  pekar  alltjdmt  till  en  annan. 

Snillet  ‘genius’  is  not  predominantly  a  female  characteristic, 
but  in  his  poem  Vid  forrattandet  of  en  prestvigning  Tegner  per¬ 
sonifies  “snillet”  as  one  of  “the  well-bred  daughters”  of  God: 

Ara  och  snille  och  sanning  och  dygd,  valartade  dottrar  .  .  . 

Here  Tegner  evidently  has  the  muses  in  mind,  for  later  on  he 
says: 

Snillet  har  lyran,  det  ratta  sin  kub,  och  vishet  sin  lampa  ,  .  . 

from  which  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  personified  “snillet”  as  the 
muse  of  poetry  (sdngmon). 

II.  Concrete  Nouns 

Personification  of  concrete  nouns  is  chiefly  restricted  to  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature,  such  as  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  trees,  and 
flowers.  Sex  characteristics  are  not  often  emphasized,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  such  concrete  objects,  when  personified,  usually  occur  in 
apostrophe,  and  in  apostrophe  (direct  address)  description  of  the 
person  addressed  is  usually  lacking.  So  far  as  the  sex  of  his  per¬ 
sonification  is  concerned,  Tegn6r  is  just  as  consistent  as  in  his 
personification  of  abstract  ideas.  Excellent  illustrations  of  this 
consistency  are  his  personifications  of  natt  and  sol. 

Natt  {hon)  ‘night’  is  of  feminine  gender.  Accordingly,  “night” 
is  personified  as  “the  mother*  of  the  gods”  when  Frithiof  wel¬ 
comes  her  appearance  at  the  close  of  day  (“Frithiofs  lycka”): 

*  Cf.  “Frithiof  och  Ingeborg”; 

N&r  naUen  uppi  fastet  st&r, 
verldsmodern  med  de  morka  hir  .  .  . 
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Valkommen,  natt,  du  gudars  modern 
med  perlor  p4  din  brollopsdragt. 

This  picture  of  “Night”  with  the  bright  stars  adorning  her  bridal 
gown  as  she  appears  to  Frithiof  at  the  close  of  day  is  a  classic 
example  of  Tegn^r’s  fine  sense  of  artistic  effect  and  in  perfect 
harmony  with  sex  and  grammatical  gender. 

Sol  (Jton)  ‘sun’  is  likewise  of  feminine  gender.  However,  since 
the  sun  is  the  giver  of  all  life  and  controls  all  the  other  heavenly 
bodies,  Tegner  often  personifies  the  sun  as  a  male  person,^  such 
as  a  king,  a  hero,  or  a  god.  In  such  cases  he  sometimes  retains  the 
feminine  pronoun  hon  as  referring  to  sol  and  sometimes  shifts  the 
feminine  pronoun  hon  to  the  masculine  han  in  agreement  with 
the  male  person  who  personifies  the  sun.  This  choice  of  gender 
of  the  pronoun  depends  upon  whether  it  is  primarily  the  sun  or 
the  person  that  is  described.  The  following  examples  may  serve 
to  illustrate  this  principle. 

In  Frithiof’s  apotheosis  to  the  sun  (“Frithiofs  lycka”): 

Der  kommer  hon  i  all  sin  ara ! 

Forlit  mig,  gyllne  sol,  min  bon ! 

Jag  kanner  det,  en  gud  ar  nara, 
hur  praktig  ar  hon  dock,  hur  skdn ! 

if  in  the  last  line  Tegner  had  used  the  pronoun  han,  he  would  not 
have  described  the  glorious  beauty  of  “the  rising  sun”  but  the 
beauty  of  “the  divinity”  who  personifies  the  sun.  “The  divinity” 
is  here  sensed  in  relation  to  “the  sun”:  “the  sun”  is  described  in 
its  divine  beauty. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  person  who  personifies  the  sun 

’  Cf.  Sing  till  solen: 

O,  du  himmelens  son, 
hvadan  kommer  du  frin? 

som  en  hjelle  gir  du 
p&  din  glknsande  stig  . . . 

and  Rese-fantasier  (1): 

du,  all  virmas /ar,  allt  vksens  grund, 
ibland  jordens  sOner  du  den  storste, 
ljusets  hdrold  ifrin  Gud  . . . 
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does  not  represent  an  attribute  or  quality  (such  as  beauty)  but 
a  function  of  this  heavenly  body  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
function  of  the  person,  Tegn^r  regularly  uses  the  pronoun  in 
agreement  with  the  person,  as,  for  instance,  in  Rese-fantasier  (1): 

Och  der  kommer  som  en  konung  solen, 
stiger  trapporna  uppfor 
till  den  hoga  herskarstolen, 
jordens  hyllning  tar  han  mot  och  hor  .  .  . 

In  the  last  line  the  pronoun  “han”  is  in  agreement  with 
“konung”  and  not  with  “solen”  because  here  “the  sun”  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  function  or  capacity  of  “a  king.”  The  description 
is  that  of  “a  king  who  ascends  his  throne  and  receives  the  hom¬ 
age  of  his  subjects,”  just  as  “the  sun”  is  “king”  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  whereas  in  Frithiof’s  apotheosis  it  is  the  beauty  of  the 
sun  itself  which  is  described  as  a  manifestation  of  God. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  is  clear  that  Tegn4r  showed  a 
fine  sense  of  artistic  propriety  in  the  choice  of  sex  characteristics 
attributed  to  his  personifications.  In  the  use  of  pronouns  the 
gender  is  always  in  accord  with  the  thought  which  he  wished  to 
convey.  This  brief  analysis  may  serve  as  further  evidence  that 
Tegner  was  to  a  high  degree  capable  of  exemplifying  his  own 
ideal  of  “kraft  och  klarhet.” 


